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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AT WORK. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY R..B. 


wood in many places, and it is from this that 
camping-parties now supply their fires and 
boil their kettles. The wood thus destroyed, 
judging from its remains, was larger than the 
| scanty growth now scattered about the same 
|regions; but on the summit there was proba- 
|bly never any wood, and for some distance 
down the sides the growth must have been 
stunted, as it is now, by the severe cold and 
the high winds. As for the beasts of prey, 
they were once very numerous in all this region ; 
and the town history of Troy records many 
| instances of the hunting adventures of the an- 
‘cient Trojans. At present, nothing more dan- 
| gerous than foxes lives on the mountain; there 
lare no rattlesnakes, nor, indeed, snakes of 
|any kind worth mentioning. 

The actual absence of wood from the upper 
half of Monadnoc, however it may have been 
caused, is the occasion of its peculiar beauty 
when seen from afar, and of the grand effect 
of a nearer view. The conical peak, rising 
into the sky, owes none of its lovely color to 
forest shades; and nothing hinders the open 
view up or down, as you climb its crags, — 


“These dedicated blocks, 
Which who can tell what mason laid?’ 


And nothing can surpass the austere loveli- 
ness of these rocks, wit their sable coloring 


The poet says that, in the deep 
Of marble cold, 

The dreamy forms of beauty sleep 
Since time untold. 

And naught could e’er their slumber break 
In deepest night, 

Until the hand of genius wake 
Them into light. 

The soul of him who, toiling, bare 
Them to the day, 

Upon their brow forevermore 
Its type will lay. 

Thus in the granite block of time 
Our future lies; 

And if, in joy and peace, sublime 
We'd see it rise, 

We must with patience, love, and will, 
In faith work on, 

And never, faltering, rest until 
Our aim is won. 

And if, e’en after weary years, 
We see it rise, 

When we have toiled, with hopes and fears— 
With tearful eyes, 





There are three bodies of companies managed 
by three committees. 

One is called the Rochdale Equitable Pion- 
eer Society, which chiefly concerns itself in 
the retail business, and facts which I am 
about to give have been supplied to me by the 
secretary of the society. ite says that there 


Common with its cool, green shadows; the din 
and dustiness of everywhere else,—have all 
floated back into unreal memories. 

That was only a disagreeable dream. This 
is reality; this is life. To dwell under great 


spaces of unbroken sky, and feast one’s vision : vite 

on acres and acres of sunlit green, over which gS apetion cy bingy Mpa be ee 
every day and every hour casts new effects of| and receiving money at the rate of 230,000/. 
light and shadow; a picture ever shifting and| per annum. Let the House bear in mind that 
yet unchanged in feature, like a beautiful and | there is not one of these 5,500 members can 
sensitive face with its smiles and frowns, its have one single farthing of credit. The busi- 


sete ‘ ness is managed by a committee of eleven, of 
thousand flitting expressions, always, yet never,! whom two tase a borough vote, and one of 
the same,—yes, this is life; at least, it seems 


them is a book-keeper, and is treasurer of the 
so to me in my present mood. 


society, and therefore, in a certain sense, he is 
I koow it thee sudden trns and sharp] 20 eM wha ne unten y nor 
contrasts that quicken our consciousness of liv-| whi} : srets Sige 
ing. There is quite as much excitement in vn ora 4 scot apie 
perfect quiet after noise and bustle, as there is 

in activity after quiet. Both are good in alter- 


We now come to the Rochdale District Co- 
dperative Corn Mill Society, which does a large 

nation; either becomes corrupting when long 

continued. Just now I am in love with quiet, 


business. Is has a capital of 60,000/., and turns 
and agree with Carlyle that “Silence is golden.” 


over 164,000/. per annum. It has also a com- 
mittee of eleven ; but neither the president, nor 

One does such an amount of thinking in these’ 

beautiful leisures of sewing and sweeping, and 


treasurer, nor secretary, nor any one of this com- 
mittee has a borough vote. One of the commit- 
setting in order, when the hands are busy and 
the brain free to follow its own devices. 


tee has a county vote, being probably the 
It is surprising how wise one gets, and how 


owner of a cottage in the neighborhood. 
Then there is the Rochdale Codperative Man- 
many things come clear, when we are delivered 


ufacturing Society, which has more than 1,500 
members, or shareholders, and a capital of 109,- 
000/. It has built two of the largest and hand. 
somest buildings in the neighborhood, and the 


from the alien influences, the counter-currents, 


rt of this bill was held in one 


Our soul upon its brow should bright 


meeting in sup 


turesque scenery. Indeed, if this be not a good 
counterfeit of Paradise, it rivals, Iam sure, all we 
read of in Eastern fables of the home of the fairies 
and the Elysian fields, 

And for this good work in behalf of woman we 
are indebted to James Warrenne Sunderland, A. 
M., LL.D., the president of the college and pro- 


known at the West asa scholar and a popular 
teacher. For nine years he was professor of 
mathematics in the McKendrean College, Leba- 
non, Ill., and afterwards, when that college became 
the O’Fallan University in St. Louis, he occupied 
the chair of mathematics and ancient languages. 
Subsequently, also, he was connected with the 
Kemper College in St. Louis, in a similar capacity ; 


been bestowed on this institution. He is assisted 
by his accomplished lady and an able board of 
instruction, among whom may be mentioned Miss 
E. F. Chatham, A. M., teacher of the Latin and 
Greek languages; and Miss F. G. Hagaman, A. | 
B., teacher of mathematics and pennmanship. 
Special attention is given here to the education | 
of practical teachers. The growing demand, now, 
as the new era of freedom is commencing, for fe- 
male teachers, offers strong inducements for enter- | 
prising young women to turn their attention to} 
this branch of business, so appropriate to their’ 
sphere, and which now holds out better prospects 
of adequate pecuniary remuneration than most | 


fessor of moral, mental and physical science, long | 


and now for the past sixteen years his labors have | 


more of such shameful contrasts rise to the mind 
‘on this Independence-day ! 
| It does not help the matter that we see wrong 
‘triumphant in other parts of the world, too. 
“That ‘wrong’ is common does not make 
‘Our own’ less bitter; rather more: 
Too common!”’ 

Yes, here we have Bismarck over-riding Ger- 
many; Napoleon crushing France, Rome and Nice ; 
and the most arrogant English tory alive called 
to rule England. And in all these cases, as in our 
own, the chief sting is not in the affliction of the 
misrule, bad as that is; but it is in the fact that 
| the power of the vilest men in America and Eu- 
{rope rests upon the cowardice of the men of right 
sentiments. 


“The fault is not in our stars, Sempronius, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Every where radicalism talks and acts not; mut- 
ters, but obeys. Men do wrong like herves; those 
who do well do it like sneaks. There is some- 

| thing wrong and rotten in our entire method. It 
is plain that we are just as much launched ona 
career of injustice and agitation in America as we 


| were befure the war, and that the negro, instead of | 


being in an improved condition, is only bound in 
more dangerous chains, because in chains covered 
up by politer names. You may, indeed, dear 
Commonwealth, show that Andy Johnson has played 
and lost, —albeit considerable ingenuity is demand- 
ed for that,—but there can be no doubt whatever 
| that in the great negro-stakes the South has played 


Its reflex throw, 
And with a smile of peace e’er light 


The deepest woe! 


THE GRAND MONADNOC. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN ON HIS VACATION, 


‘How may a worm that crawls along the dust, 
Clamber the azure mountains, thrown so high, 
And fetch from thence thy fair idea just, 

That in those sunny courts doth hidden lie?” 


Ifyou should put that melodious question of old 
Giles Fletcher to Mr. Stewart, of the Cheshire 
railroad, he would reply in letters of red and 
blue on glazed cards, fastened up in cars and 


stations, ‘‘ Tickets to the new Monadnoe Moun- | 


tain House may be obtained at all the Sta- 
tions. Parties from Boston can visit the moun- 
tain and return on the same day.” Whether 
they could fetch ‘‘the fair idea just” along with 
them on their return, is not set down in the 
bill, but it is fair to presume that they would 
have a chance to do so. And if they went pro- 


,of lichens, and the shadows which, with inces- 
| sant change, adorn and vary them. Their forms 
pee rounded like the roches moutonnees of the 
Alps, and frum the same cause—the glacial ac- 
tion which is here everywhere traceable ; in 
many places, however, their sides are as 
squarely cut as if for a temple, and in the ra- 
vines they are broken and tossed together by 
the force of later agencies than the labors of 
icebergs or glaciers. Here is endless mate- 
rial for an artist to study, and the wonder is 
that so few have availed themselves of this 
natural gallery. The White Mountains, which 
our painters are fond of visiting, have nothing 
in its kind so good as these rock studies,— 
‘‘Spoils of a front none need restore, 

| Replacing frieze and architrave ; 

| Yet flowers each stone rosette and metope brave ; 
i Still is the haughty pile erect . 

| Of the old building Intellect.’’ 

| But Monadnoc has been visited to some pur- 
| pose in times past, and poets have here watch- 
led the stars between the two long twilights of 
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vided with suitable means, no doubt they|the day which broods so long over these 
could, even in that short time. But to explore | ‘sunny courts.” We saw the camp still stand- 
thoroughly the ‘‘sunny courts” of Moradnoc ing, where, six years ago, Thoreau and Chan- 
requires more than a few hours, or even the ning spent a week of the summer on the 
twenty-four that we spent there. A weck is| rocky plateau, a thousand feet below the high- 
none too long, and perhaps a month would be | est crag. Then, and on former visits, Thoreau 
better. explored ‘that New Hampshire bluff—that 

If one would visit, without leaving New Eng-| promontory of a State—lowering day and 
land, the finest example and epitome of azure night on this our State of Massachusetts,” 
mountains, let him, by all means, clamber up Which had haunted his dreams ever since he 
the Grand Monadnoc. This mountain, which first saw it from his native hills in Concordé 
has taken possession, after the fashion of con-| His journals,—should they ever be printed,— 
querors and scientific explorers, of all that, will reveal to what purpose he studied this 
properly belongs to its companions, now mo-| Wild scenery, and what discoveries he made 
nopolizes the name Monadnoc, which anciently | there. 
was generic, and applied to the range of moun- | An earlier visitor was Emerson, the record 
tains in Rindge, Jaffrey, Fitzwilliam, Troy, of whose first ascent remains in the poem 
Dublin and Marlborough. These towns on! Which I have cited. It is strange that this is 
the southern border of New Hampshire were hot better known, for it contains some of the 
anciently known as 7'he Monadnocs, taking a/ finest passages of this first of living poets. 
name from the hills that rose within their lim- | Witness this Eschylus-like picture of the roll- 
its; and it was not until 1768 that they began | ing earth :— 
to have distinctive names. In that year Rindge| ‘‘The round sky-cleaving boat 

; Se OOF Sy Which never strains its rocky beams 

was incorporated, Dublin in 1771, Jaffrey and Whose timbers, as they silent float, , 
Fitzwilliam in 1773, Marlborough in 1776, and 





Alps and Caucasus uprear, 
Troy in 1815. These names commemorate And the long Alleghanies here, 
; 1 E cnet cick bite E : And all town-sprinkled lands that be, 
dead men or ancient cities Know + to meropren Sailing through stars with all their history.”’ 
intruders, but Monadnoc, in spite of its in-| The blueberry on the mountain-side suggests 
itial syllable, is a name left behind by the na-/¢o him a more wonderful fruit :-— 
tive tribes that ranged these mountain-slopes ‘There's a berry blue and gold, 
for unknown centuries and then passed away, Autumn-ripe, its juices hold 
. : >9 | Ss ‘ > , ‘ 
“Charging the water and the land with names, Sparta’s stoutness, Bethlehem s heart, 
; Asia’s rancor, Athens’ art, 
as a poct has said. Slow-sure Britain's secular might, 
In the broken flow of that liquid name, And the German’s inward sight.” 
as it were a rill of the mountain slipping; This berry manifestly should be eaten just 
over pebbles, the ear catches the melody of In-| before drinking that Emersonian wine 
/ 
dian poesy. Those silent bards left no song ; | ‘‘Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 
. } . » sily i ave 
but their immortal poems are a few words that Among the silver hills of heaven, 
ap eden ‘shabl Draw everlasting dew. 
: . rotten. attachec »rishable ie 
ore ps ig ee i sid ER “| In the poem the mountain itself finds a 
rs. ono, Ci e vec, Oneida, . , . S 
see <. ate ie oe a us i voice, and thus describes itself :— 
Me ac, Kearsarge, Nas ; dnoc, As- s 
errimac, Kearsarge, Nashua, Monadnoc, As OSladiy fect in wamnanint onck 
sabet,—these and such as these are the frag-- Betimes my far-appearing peak ; 
ments and remains of many an Indian Orphe- In the dreaded winter time 
ea ee Ossi ae ae None save dappling shadows climb, 
us, Ennius, Sappho, or Ossian, And in how Under clouds, my lonely head, 
few centuries may not the greatest poets come Old as the sun, old almost as the shade.’ 
to be remembered only by a word ? Since then the ‘‘many feet” have become a 
The Grand Monadnoe, then, was the chief} great multitude, and thousands now annually 
of the Monadnocs; but the epithet might visit Monadnoc. The experiences of one of 
well have the force of an encomium. No these climbers shall be given in another paper. 
mountain in New England offers grander fea- | 





: * ; . * Emerson's Bacchus, ver. 15—17. 
tures or has inspired more images of beauty | 


MY LOVE. 


and sublimity. 


‘*In his own loom’s garment dressed, | 
By his own bounty blessed, I WRIFTEN FOR TBS COMMONWEALTH. 

Fast abides this constant giver, 

Pouring many a cheerful river, 

To tar eves an erial isle 

Unploughed, which finer spirits pile, 

Which morn and crimson evening paint 

For bard, for lover and for saint."’* 


Though time still glideth, 
While space divideth, 
My love abideth, 

And fadeth not. 
Though fear deceiveth, 
He naught achieveth; 
My love believeth 

And waiteth yet. 


I have observee, too, that the dwellers in 
this region have formed for their mountain a 
more tender and romantic attachment than the 
New Hampshire people are accustomed to be- 
stow on their native hills. Perhaps they have | 
imbibed some of the Indian traditions which 
still linger about these valleys; perhaps their 
Scotch descent, for there are many Scotch fam- | 
ilies hereabout, has given them an wsthetic | 


Though hope delayeth, 

She ne'er betrayeth ; 

My love e’er praveth, 
Till life be dead. 

IN THE COUNTRY. 


of them which has not vet received its machin- 


that keep us, for the most part, strangers to our- . has n 
ery. This society is also managed by a com- 


selves. Thingsare all so dovetailed together |‘: : 
that. if sad “aires ~~ mittee of eleven, of whom three have borough 
at, if you get one thing right, you are pretty | votes, and two have county votes. But of these 
'sure to get a good many other things right, if| five voters only one is a “workingman” in the 
you only have time and patience to trace out/ usual sense. The voters are thus described— 
their counections. For instance, I belong em-|8¢ 18 Manager, one a manufacturer, one a 
Nite Ae the Vacate ol d I believe i draper, one out of business, and one only is a 
phatically e laboring class, an ieve in! echanic. 
the eight-hour movement. I am a woman,| Now, the total capital of these societies is 
and believe in women receiving equal pay for | 227,246/., the whole of which has been con- 
equal work with men; but it was only the tributed, or nearly so, by the workingmen of 
silence eacira tna ehiak E ueenad cat if Rochdale. The secretary writes :— 

. rning that * traced out anew ramii-) «The present writer has seen members of 
cation of my belief—the rights of washerwomen. | the Pioneers’ Society, who had scarcely any 
It was over the ironing-buard that I received | work or income for the family during the fam- 

this special illumination, while endeavoring to ine, come for 53. or 10s. Lag pte 

. ‘ Oe of previous savings, just to help them on with 

bring a well-starched skirt to that condition of P til F 
; gloss and snowiness that is indispensable in 
| these days of looped-up dresses and expansive 


their small earnings. They did not ask or re- 
ceive relief. This does not show improvidence 
lerinoline. It was then and there that I vowed 
avow never again to grudge or question a 


or want of forethought. Now that the cotton 
famine is nearly over, the members are again 

| washerwoman’s prices, at least not until they 

| become the ruling class, and servility is trans- 


saving money. In June, 1865, their invest- 
‘formed into tyranny—an_ easy transformation, 
| against which-I hold myself ready for a Declar- 
ation of Independence ; if need be, a Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. But while, as a class, they 
are poor and hard-worked, there is small fear 
that we shall pay them too liberally. 
I blush to own this as arevelation. Of course 
good nature had often suggested it before, but 
‘it had never stood out as a distinct duty, follow- 
| ing logically from our own demands for in- 
creased pay. If our labor is ill-paid we need 
not pass the grievance over to another, weaker 
and more helpless. If there must be injustice, 





ments were, in the Pioneers’ Society, 59,000/.; 
in September, ’65, 63,000/.; in December, 65, 
69,000/.; and in March, ’66, they reached 76,- 
6021.” 

Now, what is taking place in the Rochdale 
societies is occurring in greater or less degree 
in all the societies, of which there are 500 or 
600 throughout the country. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Freevanp, Pa., July 14, 1866. 

Having ‘‘rusticated’’ the present summer, very 
much to my own pleasure, in “Glenwood,” I pro- 
pose to give you some account of the impressions 
made upon my mind by what I have seen and 
we can bear it in our own person, not merely! heard in these classic shades during the past four 
push ita step further down. The question of| weeks. Among your readers there are many, I 
wages is mostly beyond our control, but this) am sure, who justly appreciate the cause of fe- 
portion of it we have in hand. It is true/male education; not merely such as is provided 
that the most fortunate of us working-women in our common schools and seminaries, but a col- 
must make a study of economy, and deny our- legiate course such as is given to young men in 
selves a hundred innocent luxuries; but if we | OUT Universities. — : wi 
save, let it be in something that only jeaiclien W oman is man’s equal in her origin, her sphere, 
| : : and her inherent rights; and she must have an 
‘ourselves. We can substitute private lunch B 3 vias 2 

: SIA equal chance with man for receiving all the liter- 
| for restaurant dinners; we can abjure ices and 


3 rye , ary honors which it is in the power of science and 
} = , . . . 
| gum-drops, even silk casaques and tissue veils; education to bestow. In preceding years woman 


| and, if it comes to that, we can forego the real! jas not been admitted into our colleges, and for 
| needs of life,—books, pictures, organ-concerts, | reasons, perhaps, similar to those which have 
and Maggie Mitchell; but we need not try to! kept her from the ballot and the field of battle. 
save it out of some ignorant, over-worked woman | The nature of woman inclines her to the hearth 
who needs every penny she can earn to buy|and the cradle. As to her inherent rights, they 


the bare necessities of a most meager and un-/are the same as man’s are; and soshould her civil 
rights be the same, and her opportunities for liter- 


ary fame precisely the same. And the reason why 


: f woman does not now enjoy the elective franchise 
these wrongs, but we shall never do it by simply : ei see ae 
| ehifti h - ae , hould hil and all its legitimate fruits is simply because she 
Rescate Jie - — — rn i Me! has never asked for it. When women as a class, 
jwe carry it we are pretty sure to be conscious and the ‘‘ better half of creation,’’ demand the 
; Of it, and are ripe for revolt, which is the only ballot, they will have it and not before. Of course 
;sateand healthy condition. If we have eyes| they will. And so of education. When they de- 
‘to see the wrong and fearless lips to speak of it,| mand an equal chance for its honors with men, 
|help will surely come to us, or through us, to} they will have it. And itis a singular fact that 
Yothers less able to bear burdens. There| this demand has been made at the South, and it 
'may be people who would call this quixotic. has been complied with to a larger extent than at 
| se ‘ . « y, ! T 2 2 > © > Ww 
Justice is always pronounced quixotic at the the North! There are more colleges for vomen 
| : atthe South than at the North and East! And, 
outset. A great deal of our so-called philan- sk cess ; 
| h caudhd ta Lint + cade inuatn Sei bear in mind, we are now speaking of colleges, not 
is ag d tardy justice, hon- : é eas 
hada s eT ee si *t yye f i “ merely high schools and female seminaries, but 
x > , vo se X= . : . 

aa d with a fine ee pis Mi titer ad —— colleges, endowed with university powers for con- 
When we get our definitions ferring degrees. 

The Pennsylvania Female College is located in 
Freeland, Montgomery Co., Pa., about twenty 











adorned existence. 
We can all dv something towards righting 





i ceeding vanity. 
fairly adjusted, and words varry only their sim- 
ple meanings, we must drop a good many of 
‘our high-sounding phrases. miles from Philadelphia. It was chartered in 1853; 
The single word Justice covers large territo-| and, thus early in the field, it can now ask for pat- 
‘ries, whole undiscovered continents, perhaps, | ronage in view of the good work it has already ac- 
complished. Sixty-one young ladies have been 
admitted to the Baccalaureate degree, and nine to 
the degree of A. M. in course. It has a prepara- 
tory, or academic, department, to which pupils 
can be admitted any time, where they are fitted 
for the ordinary duties of life, and also for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the studies in the college 
proper. About one thousand young ladies have 
received instruction in this institution. 
man on the globe. The main edifice is a handsome structure of 
‘‘Like web and woof all destinies | stone, four stories, and planned with special refer- 
| Are woven fast, ‘ence to school purposes, and with study-halls, lec- 
Linked in sympathy like the keys ture-rooms, refectory and dormitories for the ac- 
ole en commodation of one hundred pupils. It is located 
near the far-famed ‘Perkiomen Bridge,’’ and on 
;a delightful eminence on the banks of that river, 
where the air and the water are always pure. The 
college campus comprises thirty-three acres, 
which, diversified with grassy lawns, fruit-orch- 


‘of human rights and duties and economies. 
| We argue and discourse, we balance and coun- 
‘terbalance, we build up rights on other peo- 
‘ ple’s wrongs, we twist, and tangle, and com- 
'plicate, but there is always one way out of all 
| this coil: to strike straight down to the broad, 
‘underlying fact that what is good for Bridget 
.is good for me and for every other woman and 


Break one thread and the web ye mar; 
Break but one 
Of a thousand keys and the paining jar 
Thro’ all will run.”’ 
But I had no thought when I began that my 


letter would run into a homily. 


other kinds of employment to which they are ad- 
mitted. 

A movement has recently been made in Con-! 
gress in behalf of female colleges. On Saturday, | 
the 7th inst., we are informed that,— | 

Mr. Hubbard of Connecticut, introduced a reso- 


lution, which was adopted, directing the Commit- : satis 
tee on Public Lands to inquire into the expediency | —2” America based not on transient interests, but 


of making a donation of lands for the endowment | eternal ideas; an America true to man and woman, 
of female colleges in the several States, and pre- | so enlisting the codperation of eternal forces. Such 


sented the memorial of the General Assembly of ; Pre ¢ 
Connecticut on that subject. }an America need not exist in governmental forms, 


| . : . ss 

It is earnestly to be hoped that this measure will | but pi live like ni Bete re, depos- 
prevail, albeit the largest portion of such a grant! On its ge rms of life on the old forms until they 
would probably fall to the States so recently in| 2®C0™® TNs. 
rebellion against the government from which the | tun kaw 
gift would come. Suddenly there starts up in Europe a new and 

Of numerous other grounds on which I might) post powertul king. Frederic did not so much 
invoke attention to the claims of the Pennsylvania jy q seven-years as this one ina seven-days war. 
Female College, I do not speak here, as the third | His name is—Nerdle-gun. Austria fallen, never to 
quintennial catalogue has recently been published, | rise again, before the fue to whom in 1848 she 
and it will be sent freely, on application, to either | dictated the humiliating terms of Olmutz; fallen 

. . } 

one of the Boards of Instruction. I can with plea-' and suing for peace; and Bismarck suddenly be- 
sure commend this college to the consideration of come master of the situation far above (at the mo- 


and won. 

The fact seems to be that the America symbol- 
ized by Washington is merely the Old World run 
to seed. My counsel is that it be abandoned to 
its speedy decay by honest and hopeful men and 
| women, and that they join to forma New America, 


July 8. 


KING. 


all parents and all young ladies who desire an! 


ment) even Louis Napoleon !—this is the situation 








feeling for mountaigs; but most likely it is wHuat A CITY WOMAN OBSERVES AND 
the unequalled beauty of the mountain itself, THINKS. 


which awakens and preserves this attachment. 
There is a legend that, like the other New 
Hampshire mountains, Monadnoe was formerly 
wooded nearly to the summit, and that it owes 
its present open sublimity of rock scenery to 
a social necessity of the neighboring towns. 
It is asserted that in former times the dense | 
forests on the mountain became a haunt for! 
beasts of prey—bears, wolves, wild-cats and 
the like ; and that these could not be expelled 
from their dens by the inroad of hunters. To 
preserve their children and lambs, their cattle 
and poultry, the settlers finally set fire to the 
forest and burnt over the whole side of the 
mountain for thousands of acres; since when 
no large trees nor any dense wood has grown 
up. The present dwellers around the mountain 
are rather skeptical about this legend of the 
great fire, nor have I heard any precise date 
assigned for it; but, with some allowance for 
exaggerations, it is probably true. There can 
be no doubt that fires have run over the moun- 
tain side, for there are remains of the fallen 


‘ 





* Emerson’s Monadnoc, ver. S8—45. 


I have been here scarcely a week, and am 
already as thoroughly domesticated and settled 
into the quiet country ways as if I had never 
strayed from the old homestead. The slight 
visiting sensation of the first twenty-four hours 
is worn off, and displaced by that restful and 
delicious home sensation that comes only of 
being teased and quarreled with, and used as 
common clay by one’s own kith and kin. 
Already the city sights and sounds seem far re- 
moved and unreal. Door-bells and latch-keys, 
lemon-carts and peanut-stands, are things of 
the past ; horse-cars and policemen belong to a 


fabulous age ; Scollay’s Building isa myth, and 


ice-cream at Copeland's a vague tradition ; 
Williams & Everett's is as good as the Vatican 
for distance and dimness ; Washington street, 
with its ceaseless clatter and its endless show 
of pretty damsels in fantastic head-gear, might 
| be Carthage or Pompeii for any sense of near- 
ness or actuality; the newsboys, ragged and 
‘resonant; the little whispering beggar-girls, 
‘ragged and reticent; the ongan-grinder’s 
monkey we tossed pennies to last week; the 


No doubt there are many things in the 


world amiss; but the bees are humming, the 


butterflies flitting among the grape-vines ; 
the robin in the apple-tree breaks out, now- 
and-then, in little spasms of joyousness; the 
thimble-berries come pushing their round, 
black heads in at the parlor-window, asking to 
be eaten; in peace, and plenty, and happiness, 
the golden days glide by ; it is midsummer and 


' vacation-time, and this little world at least 
'**Is asunshiny world full of laughter and leisure. 


Up Country, July. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN ENG-| 


aeda 


In his last great speech on the Reform Bill, 


ards and shrubbery, has been made to bloom into 
an artificial Eden. The college is surrounded by 
a wilderness of exotic trees and shrubbery, in 
the dense foliage of which the feathered song- 
sters pour forth their sweet notes at early dawn. 
In the rear there is a large grove of forest trees, 
divided and subdivided by shady walks, and inter- 
_spersed with rustic seats and tables, affording 
| pleasant and secluded retreats for recreation and 
study. And what more beautiful sight than to 
_see these young lady students, nymph-like, grouped 








+» in these sequestered nooks for the purpose of re- 


creation and hygienic purposes, or ensconced in 
some shady corner poring over the classic page! 

The premises have been covered with flowers, 
shrubbery, and fruit trees. Of pears there are 
/one hundred and fifty varieties; of grapes sixty 
varieties, and of cherries twenty. Gorgeous flow- 


made on the evening of April 23d, Mr. Bright | ers of sweetest perfume fill the air with odors, and 
spoke at some length of the Rochdale Copera- the su:roundings here render this spot one of the 


education such as is afforded to young men in our superinduced by the new king. It is strange; but 
other colleges. Its graduates have been called to! seventeen years ago, at the very moment when 
occupy important positions in the schools and the | Monteuffel was submitting to the terrible defeat 
colleges of almost every State in our Union. jof Prussia by Austria, he was having perfected in 
L. R. $8. | the armories of Prussia the fearful weapon which 
is now reirranging the map of Europe. In the 
late war with Denmark, Bismarck tried the 
weapon, and saw that no troops with it were vin- 
FOURTIL OF JULY REFLECTIONS. | cible by troops without it. But the war was short, 
As I write to you on this ‘‘day we celebrate” | and the defeat of Denmark by the allies seemed 
the clouds are darkening the heavens, and the | to be so easy that nobody cared to look closely into 
rains are drearily falling; and as they are now s0! the means by which it was done. But Bismarck 
they have been these many days, and so will they, | had in that conflict tested his weapon, and he kept 
if barometers may be trusted, for some time to; his secret. And now he is master of the situation. 
come. In London “‘ American residents’’ are, 1) Austria has, indeed, to spite Italy, ceded Venetia 
suppose, to dine, to toast the American eagle, and to France, the power “whose Italian interventions 
especially the Jolinsonian talon thereof, in deep | always take the shape of usurious bargains,” and 
potions of champagne, and in the evening there is which he knows will not cede it to Italy without 
to be a grand reception at the American Minis- weakening Italy on some other side; but the bar- 
ter’s. Not being an orthodox American, defend- | gain cannot be now settled between France and 
ing every stripe as well as every star on the flag,! Austria except as Prussia agrees. Prussia, to-day, 
and apotheosizing presidential slave-drivers, your | poldly rejects an armistice. What can Napoleon 
correspondent is never invited to any of these | qo? Day before yesterday the French war-office ordered 
festivities. Mr. Dallas’s and Mr. Adams’s Secre- | one million of needle-quns to be made instantly. But 
tary of Legation long ago erased his name from | alas, all this matter must be decided before these 
the list of ‘‘American residents.’’ So I shall have | rifles can be made. There is no doubt but that 
to sit here and conclude that the grapes from | France, and to same extent, England, are very 
which their wine is made were all sour. At any | nervous at the result. It was very grand for the 
rate I am pretty sure it would be all sour to me.| French Emperor to get Venice without a blow of 
An Adams toasting Andrew Johnson is more than | intervention; but there is a fly in his ointment. He 
my stomach could bear! I sometimes feel these | can hold it only if Bismarck, or, rather, I should 
days a sort of sad pleasure in knowing that I am | say, if king Needle-gun, consents. 
a Southerner by birth. Degraded as the South is THE NEW MINISTRY. 
by slavery, reckless as Southerners are in their It is one of the mair. advantages of the incom- 
sectional feeling, Ihave, at least, never known! jng English ministry that it unquestionably has 
them to act the truckling and mean part which | jn Lord Stanley a more promising foreign secre- 
Northern men are acting just now in the New | tary, and one whom (untried as he is) thoughtful 
World and in the Old. In the day when Congress | people would rather trust, than any one with whom 
passed a plan of reconstruction without reference | the liberals could have confronted the crisis on 
to the one thing needful and honorable—negro | the continent. For the rest this simon-pure tory 
suffrage—the entire North, as well as the negro, government, considered in its personal features, is 
was laid under the foot of the Southerner. The a strong one, with several singular weaknesses. 
course of the North is an ingenious blending of | Earl Derby himself is the ingrained representa- 
infernalism, meanness, and silliness. Even the | tive of English toryism; intellectual, selfish, de- 
radicals in Congress seem, to me, to have surren- | spising the lower classes; enjoying any opportu- 
dered most ignobly. They have been cowed by ‘nity to refuse anything to the populace, and al- 
a ranting, ignorant slave-driver, who they might! ways taking care to refuse it as insultingly a3 pos- 
have fought and easily scourged out of the White sible. Never shall I forget the scorn with which 
House. And to-day the heavy clouds which over-' [ heard him once drawl out the words ‘‘popularis 
hang these skies, and the chill rain, are not drearier! qura.’”’ Disraeli will make a very good Chancel- 
than those which overhang the political sky in) jor of the Exchequer. Mr. Walpole is too un- 
America. They are not so menacing as they are genial and too much removed from the every-day 
chill and dreary. life of the country to make a good Ilome Secre- 
I: is plain to us, at this distance, that the North tary, which is a kind of police-headship; but he 
intends to submit tamely to the inevitable victory | js a very conscientious man, and is very well post- 
of the South over her. A king once showed a] eq up in the every-day affairs of the eleventh cen- 
sage his heaps of gold. ‘‘But,’’ said the sagze,/tury. Lord Stanley is the best appointment of 
“if another king comes who has better iron than | ¢he jist. His toryism is well-known to be the re- 
you, he will be owner of all this gold.”” It is vain! sult of his being the son of Earl Derby,—which 
that we talk of our anti-slavery progress, our civil) j, 4 kind of /usus nature. He manages to slip a 
rights, Southern homestead, and other bills; when good deal of liberalism into what he does. He is 
the South enters Congress and reinforces the |g thorough man of business; utterly without sen- 
copperheads, they will be masters of all these | timent or imagination; believes in figures and ge- 
things. A relative of mine in Virginia has just! oetrical laws; knows only the poetry of statis- 
sent me a copy of the Richmond Examiner, which | ties: is at heart a skeptic both in politics and re- 
says to the South, Never fear these measures so ligion. Earl Carnarvon will be neither one thing 
long as they include our admission to Congress; | nor the other as Colonial Secretary (the under sec- 
we will unravel all they have done! If any North- | retaryship will be important). The War Secre- 
ern man is such a fool as to think this is mere talk, tary is a fine old gentleman, able, humorous, with 
let him ask himself what Wendell Phillips and a high sense of honor, and by no means a peace- 
Pillsbury would do in Congress if they found | at-any-price statesman. I should not wonder if 
themselves masters of a majority there! They | Gen. Peel did well in his place. Viscount Cran- 
are not more radical than the Southerners. The | bourne, better known as Lord Robert Cecil, is 
feeling about the inadequacy of the North, in this remarkably able, but very narrow in his scope of 
emergency, amongst its best and most eminent sympathies and of views. Gatherne Hardy, the 
friends in this country, is one of settled gloom. I! country squire whom Oxford preferred to Gilad- 
almost never hear the North mentioned except in | stone, is a man of real convictions but not much 
tory taunts as having traded, during the war, on | cyjture; he knows how to work hard, I have been 
abolitionism, and now trading the negro off in the ‘told. Northcote and Chelmsford are remarkably 
next bargain. There is an entire lack of the en- weak men. Malmsbury is a man associated with 
thusiasm which in all Europe had responded to! some of the most serious blunders of England’s 
the enthusiasm of America for liberty during the | foreign-affairs administration; but he holds now 
war. Our news from America now-a-days is 4 post which puts him out of the way of mischief, 
always this :—‘‘Fenian raid in Canada; large fire gnd it is generally wondered that he consents to 
in New York; murderer executed ; Scott, Cass, or jt. Buckingham and Pakington are also hors du 
soinebody else, dead; gold 150. combat (considerably) as to the means of mischief; 
In six days from this dreariest fourth of July they are unimportant men in politically unimpor- 
| that ever wept cold tears on the earth, it will be tant plans. The appointment of Lord John Man- 
precisely ninety years since George Washington ners to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland was so 
| wrote gloomily to Henry Laurens these words:— |aughed at that he had to be withdrawn. Lord 
“That spirit of freedom, which, at the commence- John is a man of some superficial talent, but he is 
ment of this contest, would have gladly sacrificed as unfit to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (along 
everything to the attainment of its object, has with which he is to be raised toa peerage) as, for 
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presenting a panorama of the fairest and most pic- head of his negro comrades! Alas, how many | Whether the Marquis of Abercorn is really a bet- 


ter appointment may be doubted. Of Sir Hugh 
Cairnes, Americans have reason to know enough, 


| especially those whose pockets were interested in_ 


|the “steam rams of the Mersey.’”’ It is thought 
; that Lord Wharncliffe will be Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton de- 
|clined to accept gny office; he is becoming quite 
infirm. He will be raised to the peerage. 

Such is the cabinet that the English people get 
in place of the reform bill for which they had 
hoped! Well, fur valuable work, next to God, I, 
‘for one, prefer the devil. In America we have 
| been mainly helped by the successes of slavery. 
| It is those who are neither good nor bad—hot nor 
cold—who impede progress. This tory admin- 
|istration will rule England with a strong hand; 
| the people will feel the weight of Earl Derby’s 
iron hand; and what virtue there is in them will 
“Appear, M.D. C. 





: 
GEN. SHERMAN AT DARTMOUTH. 


HIS SPEECHES AT COMMENCEMENT. 


OF VARIOUS MATTERS. 


HIS VIEWS 


| On Thursday week, Major-General Wm. T. 
; Sherman attended the Commencement exer- 
lcises at Dartmouth College, and was made a 
| Doctor-of-Laws. When the name was an- 
nounced, the great audience spontaneously rose 
|to their feet and cheered with irrepressible en- 
) thusiasm. When quiet was in some degree 
restored President Smith said :— 

SPEECH OF PRESIDENT SMITH. 

| I need not say how gladly we all rejoice in 
| the presence with us to-day of him whose name 
| [ have just repeated, and the mention of which 
| calls forth echoes of recognition and gratitude 
| from the loyal millions of our land. The pro- 
jgress of General Sherman through New Eng- 
|land has been in some respects more remark- 
lable than even his famous “march to the sea 
jcoast.”” He covered then a track of forty miles 
| wide, but now he has taken possession, not of 
iforty miles only, but of the whole breadth of 
jthe land. (Loud applause.) Welcomes have 
‘been borne to his ear from every hill-top and 
-every valley, from every quiet hamlet and every 
|crowded city. He has found no occasion for a 
| “flank movement.’ All hearts have; surren- 
dered at discretion. (Great cheering.) | He was 
welcomed to the Granite State by its excellent 
and honored Chief Magistrate, (applause) and 
it was my happy privilege to unite with others 
jin welcoming him to our midst ;_ and in behalf 
of corporation and faculty and students of 
Dartmouth bid him welcome to these ancient 
halls of learning. I tender him the welcome 
of this whole great audience, representing so 
many different villages, cities aad even States. 
As many of those present, General, have not 
had—and may not have hereafter—the_privi- 
lege of hearing a word from your lips, I venture 
to ask that you will give them that privilege at 
the present time. These young men who are 
just going forth to the battle of life as well as 
those of mature age, some of whom I believe 
have fought in your ranks, will have a ready 
, ear fur any words of counsel you may choose to 
utter, and we shall all listen with the greatest 
|interest to one who so well knows how to dis- 
| tinguish the sternness of war from the softness 
‘ef peace—the spirit of self-aggrandizement 
from the glory of battling with singleness of 
| purpose for the unity of the republic, for justice 
and for liberty. (Prolonged applause. ) 

As Gen. Sherman came forward upon the 
| platform to respond there was a perfect storm 
{of applause, which continued for some time. 
| When it subsided he said :— 

SPEECH OF GEN. SHERMAN. 

Mr. President:—It is beyond my power, or 
that of any other living creature, to fill one- 
half the picture that has been drawn of me. I 
fear you are reiicting what was done so often 
in the early part of our war—lifting men up 
far above their abilities and letting them down 
pretty hard. (Laughter and applause.) Nev- 
ertheless in this case, as in the former part of 
my life, 1 will endeavor to do whatever duty is 
jassigned me, humbly and to the best of my 
| ability. 

I turn with pleasure towards these young 
/men to whom we have all listened to-day with 
igratification and with pride. You see for 
| yourselves, young gentlemen, the eyes of the 
| people here, your fathers and brothers, mothers, 
‘sisters and friends—all turned upon you, and 
why is it? They have come to welcome you, 
and to say also farewell; for you are now to 
| pass from these teachers, who have been im- 
| parting to you the fruits of their experience, 
| drawn from the study of books and association 
| with other men, and fitting yourselves for the 
life that is before you. Unfortunately I was 
| not so favored in my youth; and I regret now— 
and shall regret to the end of my life—that I 
| was compelled to prek up what little knowledge 
| 1 possess by grasping it through brambles, and” 
| pricking my hands pretty sharply too. (Laugh- 
iter.) You have had instructors here whose 
minds have been stored with all the knowledge 
(of the past and of the present, and who have 
i gladly told you everything you have desired to 
know. 

Now, young men, you must look out for 
‘yourselves. (Applause.) Your ship is about 
_to sail upon an unknown sea. You have your 

chart and your compass. See that you steer 
your course properly. Do not let your minds 
jbe turned aside from your course by the scud 
, of the sea or the wind across your sail. Follow 
, that compass and it will lead you just as surely 

to your destination as honesty will produce a 
‘ood man. 

My young friends, I remember that twenty- 
six years ago I stood as you stand now—about 
to go forth to do whatever fell to my share. I 
now find myself here in the presence of men 
who were graduates before I was born ; and it 
appears to me almost like sacrilege to stand 

‘here in the presence of these old gentlemen and 
attempt to give you any advice or instruction. 
{ would not presume to say one word further 
were it not that your honored President has 
asked me to do it—for some reason unknown to 
me. (Laughter.) At that time I was told in 
plain English—not in Latin—(loud laughter) 
that I had finished my studies and was qualified 
in natural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, 
and so forth; and to prove I was so qualified, 
I was sent down to Florida to catch Indians. 
I did not see the logic of it at that time, nor do 
|I now; but I had to go, and did go. Subse- 
quently I was sent to various places, and finally 
brought up in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
while in that section I wandered through the 
marshes of the Santee and the Edisto, and ob- 
tained a knowledge that afterward became of 
value to the nation. ( Applause.) 

At a later period I was apa sea as it 
would now seem, sent to take testimony about 
some lost saddles and bridles, value nothing ; 
nevertheless, those lost saddles and bridles led 
me to a region, a knowledge of which afterward 
proved to be uf great importance to you here 
in New Hampshire, and to the whole civilized 
world. I went to Altoona, to Chattanooga and 
to Bellefonte, on the Tennessee river, and I 
think that in the short period I was there I 
.ained knowledge which paid the government 
back all they me for transportation ten 
times over. (Laughter and applause.) 

About twenty years ago, I remember setting 
at the dinner-table of Hon. Jas. L. Pettigru 
with many young officers, of whom Braxtor. 
Brag was one. 1 believe the Union men here 








tive Societies, which have lately been often al- most charming imaginable. 
luded to by American writers and speakers on From the cupola may be seen the silvery Perki- 


taken its place. It is not the public, but private 


| 
| long since subsided, and every selfish passion has 
| 
| 
interest, which influences the generality of man- 


example, Thurlow Weed would be to be at the 
head of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Lord J. M., it 
will be remembered, is the author of the celebrat- 


will not say that I was in any other than good 
loyal hands when I sat at Mr. Pettigru’s table, 
for he was loyal in 1821, and loyal when the 


the question of labor. We shall do a service, OMEN, as it winds beneath its castellated bridge 
of massive mason-work, and through green mead- 


ows and dark woodlands finds its way into the 


_perhaps, by quoting what Mr. Bright said :— 


} * . . . . < 
60, in the discussion of the bill of the : 
| ee tee 5 h Schuylkill. For miles and miles around may be | pare Henry Wilson, backing out of the struggle 


government, I laid some facts connected wit! 


‘these cooperative, societies before the House. ‘seen the neat farm-houses and beautiful villas, 


| kind, nor can the Americans any longer boast of ed couplet with which, and which alone, he is des- 
an exception.”” How history repeats itself! Com- tined to be associated in this life :-— 
“‘Let laws and learning, arts and customs cic, 


for negro-suffrage, with young Shaw, falling atthe’ But leave us still our old nobility.” 


‘war broke out, and was deemed, I believe, 
he only intelligent loyal man in Charleston. 
| (Applause.) Mr. Pettigru listened to our boy- 
‘ish complaints that our future looked very poor 
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—for the only thing open to our ambition was 
that in the progress of time we might become 
brevet major generals and command some 
small force on the frontier. Finally, he said, 
*‘Gentlemen, do not be alarmed. re is a 
Providence that guides this world, and there 
will be occasions for all the young men of our 
country.” It gave us all encouragement—not 
of the right kind, perhaps—but before we were 
aware the Mexican war broke upon us and I 
was sent to California, where, following the 
same wandering propensities, I saw the discov- 
ery of the first piece of gold and watched its 
effect upon the whole world. 

I will sav that it scems to me there is a Prov- 
idence running through the affairs of men which 
we may understand if we will but study to 
learn the terms of the great problem of life. I 
doubt very much whether, if that little piece of 
gald had not been discovered in California, this 
nation, glorious m its present attitude, could 
have grappled with the terrible financial prob- 
lems ehich were worked cut daring the war. 
It was that discovery which created the wealth 
that enabled us to maintain our armies and gave 
strength and durability to the Union cause. 
confess that I was one of the last to see and 
feel that we were upon the verge of a civil war. 
I had heard it spoken of at Charleston. I had 
laughed and joked over it at the mess-table. I 
had heard it talked about by politicians. I had 
heard Gen. Scott say that we might have war, but 
I could never realize it until the spring of 1860. 
I was in the city of New Orleans and at Baton 
Rouge. Then fur the first time I began to see 
that all this talk meant something—that it was 
not the mere cry of ‘‘wolf,” ‘‘wolf,” which we 
had theretofore predicted. Aad sure enough it 
came uponus. Ino more dreamed of it three 
years before than you dream of civil war now ; 
and what has been the issue? You all know 
it. It has been a short war to the world at 
large, but long enough it looked to us during 
those dark days of its early and middle period. 
Now I feel almost as though I were sweeping 
aside a simple veil when I speak of three years 
ago. But that is now in the past. History 
takes charge of it. 

You will see that in the progress of the war, 
able men rose up one by one until its close. 
You may consider, young men, what were the 
characters of those men whom the war devel- 
oped. Just such as yours are. Look at Gen. 
Grant—(great applause)—a modest, plain, 
bold, brave, unflinching gentleman, with the 
simple idea of doing what was right, and letting 
no man turn him aside from it (renewed ap- 
plause). Look at George Thomas. A more 
modest nan exists not on earth (applause). 
Were he present, you could not get him to stand 
up here. Phil. Sheridan would infinitely rather, 
sabre in hand, ride down the rebel lines than 
enter this room. (Laughter.) Gen. Mead is 
a gentleman and an accomplished scholar. I 
think he would fill this place far better than I 
can. ‘Thus you see that in military life men 
have risen to the highest eminence, and stand 
there now, who not only are not, but do not 
pretend to be, more than you may become. 
From this I wish you to derive the simple les- 
son—and it is a better lesson, I believe, than 
you can learn from these hand-books—that any 
young man of honesty of purpose and ordinary 
intellect can master every problem of life that 
is brought before him, if he goes at it with the 
purpose and determination to master it. There 
1s no doubt that great intellectual powers are 
required to become eminent on the bench, at 
the bar or among the literati; but for the sim- 
ple business of life to manage marching, to 
carry on the business of the merchant, or the 
farmer, or to follow any of those occupations 
which engage the energies of the great mass of 
the people, only an honest heart and steadiness 
of purpose are required. At any rate in the 
military profession on which so many honors are 
now showered, only nerve and courage and 
that faith in the flag which wins, and wins al- 
Ways, are necessary. (Loud applause.) 

I don’t intend to occupy any more of your 
time, because I have seen gentlemen and ladies 
standing here patiently for five hours, and I 
know they wish to go home. I know you will 
say amen to the few words I have said to these 
young men, and give them a hearty and cheer- 
ful word as they leave your little village of 
Hanover, and strike out into that world which 
is not so dark a world, nor so full of bad peo- 
ple as young men sometimes think. There are 
a great many good people in the world. By- 
and-by you too will be ranning after the dollar 
and those things which other men seek, for you 
are very much like other men, and it is well 
that you are. You and all men are pretty much 
as God Almighty designed you should be. 
(Laughter and applause.) [wish you, gentle- 
men, a happy passage on the sea of life, and 
bid you farewell. 

General Sherman took his seat amid tumultu- 
ous applause. 

THE ALUMNI DINNER. 

The members of the Alumni association, the 
faculty, students and invited guests marched in 
procession to the Dartmouth Iotel, where the 
annual dinner was spread. Chief Justice Chase, 
President of the association, then introduced 
the intellectual part of the feast. 

Our country, be said, if not absolutely at 
peace, was approaching peace, and he trusted 
the time was not far distant when all the States 
would be again gathered around the common 
table of Uncle Sam, to partake of his richest 
bounties under the old stars and stripes which 
now float triumphantly over the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The chairman pleasantly introduced the dis- 
tinguished guest of the day as **Doctor Sher- 
man,” 

Gen, Sherman said he had beenloaded down 
with kindnesses since he came to Hanover, and 
now a new handle had been put to his name, but 
he thought it was rather too steep to call on him a 
asecond time. He had been made a Doctor-of- 
Law, but he didn’t know anything about law. 
He was glad to be at the dinner, for he liked 
such social gatherings. Congress, he thought, 
would do a great deal better if they would sit 
down and take a hearty meal together once a 
week and do less talking. There was too much 
talking, to please the public ear, which made 
no impression. In conclusion the General re- 
ferred to the eminent services of New Hamp- 
shire officers and soldiers in the war, paying a 
tecling tribute to the dead, and warmly com- 
mending the courage and patriotism of the liv- 
ing. ‘The General's remarks were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 





Mr. Boutwett vron an Impupent REBEL 
InrerRLoreR.—Gov. Boutwell, of this State, had 
occasion, in the House of Representatives, the 
other day, to allude to the proceedings of the com- 
mittee charged with the investigation of the al- 
leged complicity of Jeff. Davis with the assassi- 
nation plot. He said it had happened on two oc- 
casions that important papers in the case had 
found their way to the public before the commit- 
tee had examined them, and it was necessary for 
the interest of the government that this should be 
prevented. The committee had charged him with 
making up a report on the case, though the com- 
mittee had come to no conclusion thereon. He 
had carefully arranged the mass of papers for ex- 
amination, and he believed the House would see 
the propriety, for the time being, of keeping these 
papers within his control. He had recently gone 
to the judiciary committee room and there found 
a reporter, whose name he believed was Cazauran, 
looking over the evidence and taking notes. He 
did not know this man. He said he was not an 
ofticer of the House, nor had he been sworn. He 
(Mr. B.) seized the papers, in a heated manner he 
would admit, because of the apparent impropriety 
of the proceedings going on and locked the docu- 
ments up. He had since been informed—and if 
erroneously informed he would promptly make 
the correction here—that this man Cazauran had 
edited a rebel sheet in Memphis durmg the war; 
that he had been in the rebel military service; 
that he had come within our lines under suspi- 
cious circumstances; that he had been under a 
sixty days’ sentence by the United States author- 
ities at Norfolk, Virginia, for some crime, and he 
was consequently a very improper person to be 
permitted to overhaul confidential papers. This 
fellow was introduced into the committee-room by 
Rogers of New Jersey, one of the committee, and 
of course a Democrat of the first (brandy-and-) 
water. 
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TENNESSEE ADMITTED. 


When a journal of the persuasion of the New 
York Times gives its unequivocal praise and 
approbation to any measure of Congress, this fact 
is in itself enough tomake Republicans pause and 
ask if,anything has gone wrong,—as an Athe- 
nian ofator used to turn around and demand 
if he had said anything mean or dishonorable 
when his audience applauded. The admission 
of Tennessce at this late hour of | the session is, 
indeed, an unlooked-for, and, we may add, un- 
desirable, event. ‘That Tennessee is the Presi- 
dent’s State, and that he for some time desired 
its admission with all the obstinavy of his na- 
ture, could not now have come into considera- 
tion. For we probably do not err in asserting 
that it would have been more in harmony with 
the wishes and plans of Mr. Johnson had Con- 
gress left Tennessee “out in the cold” for the 
present. That the State was admitted, the de- 
sires of the President to the contrary notwith- 
standing, does not, however, in this instance, 
show the measure to have been one of right or 
justice, or in the interest of freedom. 

It is true that the legislature of Tennessee— 
if a body whose members are constantly ab- 
sconding in order to prevent a quorum may be 
dignified by the name of “legislature”—has 
ratified the constitutional amendment, without 
which act no State is to be received back into 
the Union. But it is a great mistake, yet one 
generally committed, to believe that because 
the States are not to be reiidm:tted without this 
provision they are certainly to be received 
with it; that this is the only condition upon 
which the “erring sisters” are to return to us. 
They shall not come into our legislative halls 
without a decent cloak to cover them, yet we 
do not say we will let them enter even thus, 
while they have unkempt hair and unwashed 
feet. Mr. Boutwell, in his speech, rightly de- 
nounced the government of Tennessee as an 
oligarchy, because 60,000 men there govern 
140,000. It cannot, therefore, be, nor is it, a 
“republican form of government.” 

The Republicans who voted with the majority 
urged in defence that the governments of other 
States, Missouri for one, were not “republican” 
either; and if this were the case, they had no 
business to be represented. Yet we see no argu- 
ment in this. It is a misfortune that there are 
States in the Union whose local. governments 
are at war with the Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence, but it is a misfortune 
that cannot now be remedied. Still, this ean- 
not be a reason for admitting other States of a 
like description. Because we have once com- 
mitted a fault we must quote it asa precedent, 
and do the same thing again. Such is this 
logic. 

“To vote for the admission of the State under 
existing circumstances would be a surrender 
of all the principles for which the Republican 

party has been contending,” remarked Mr. 
Brown of Missouri, in the Senate. Nor can 
we disagree with him. When the Republican 
party unites with the other side in recognizing 
a State whose government is based upon injus- 
tice, and in admitting representatives chosen 
by asmall minority of the qualified voters‘n 
the State, it must be acknowledged that some 
of the very ends and aims of a bloody war, some 
of the very ideas for which the North took up 
arms, have been abandoned by the very men 
to whom the nation looked for upholding them. 
We cannot understand why Republican mem- 
bers should have been so anxious to vote for the 
admission of Tennessee. Setting aside the great 
maxim that “right is always the highest expe- 
diency,” we do not see even any temporary ex- 
pediency in this wrong. What is gained for 
the country by the admission of Tennessee is 
probably more than even the most zealous ad- 
vocates of the measure could say. But the 
Republican members have won simply this,— 
they will no longer be accused of fanaticism, 
and of willfully, obstinately and unconstitution- 
ally keeping those unrepresented who are 
rightfully entitled to seats in Congress. Of 
this reproach they have forever cleared them- 
selves. What such accusations may be worth, 
compared to the consciousness that they are 
actuated, not by partisan spirit, but the highest 
convictions of duty and right, one must leave 
every man to decide for himself. If his vote 
with the majority is the consequence of Mr- 
Stevens’ conclusion that we live among men 
and not angels, we regret, indeed, that this con- | 
clusion was ever reached. | 
We regret to see among the majorities of | 
both houses the names of many who have been | 
counted upon as true as stecl inevery emer- 

gency. Inthe House minority we rejoice to! 
notice the votes of Messrs. Alley, Boutwell and | 
Eliot of our State, and of Judge Kelley of | 


Penn., with afew other worthies from other | 
States. In the Senate, only half of Massachu- 
setts and half of Missouri stood firm for the 
“hichest expediency.” Yet here votes must be 
weighed, not counted. “In the right one isa 
majority.” The greater part of the country 
will doubtless go with the two houses. Yet we, 
for one, say all hail to the minority! We, for 
one, bow the head to that devoted little band 
of patriots who refused to compromise with in- 
justice by admitting Tennessee. 





WHAT THE GENERALS THINK. 

Whatever may be the ambitions or sophis- 
tries of President and cabinet-oflicers, how- 
ever they may suppress or pervert the most 
undeniable facts to minister to the one or show 
their ingenuity in the other, the plain and 
matter-of-fact military gentlemen of the coun- 
try probe the exact truth as to the condition 
of the South, without selfish motive, in their 
various orders and addresses. Thus, the taci- 
turn old warrior, Gen. Grant, has been listen- 
ing a whole year to the Sewardish declarations 
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the South is resting upon a smothered volcano, 
and that an explosion may come at any time. 

So with Gen. Sherman—the hero with the 
largest military genius of the late war. We 
heard him tell the Yale students, the other 
day, that they must not be disappointed that 
they had not a chance for distinction in the 
recent war. “For himself he had had all the 
fighting he wanted; but we were entering 
upon an era in which every one of them would 
have all the chance he could desire.” The stu- 
dents and the listeners understood him to mean 
by these words that civil strife was imminent 
again ;and in this suggestive way he punctured 
the subterfuges which Seward and Johnson are 
deceitfully elevating. 

Phil. Sheridan, too,—rough, reckless, but 
always soldierly,—adds his testimony in these 
words :— 

“There was an undoubted change for the 
worse in the attitude of the South within the 
last six months, and bad symptoms appeared to 
be increasing. It now looked as if these infatu- 
ated people were about once more to precipi- 
tate their own misfortune. Nothing could have 
been more considerate than the disposition of 
the nation towards its defeated foes, even in the 
heat of passion and flush of victory, and had the 
rebels only manifested a temper correspond- 
ingly reasonable, as, indeed, was very natural 
to be expected after such chastisement, there 
could have been no further difficulty. The 
South evidently had no statesmen, else so plain 
a problem would not continue to be so bungled. 
For it should be clear that no class once set 
free can long remain disfranchised; and as 
they ought to have forestalled their foes in 
giving freedom to that class in war, so after- 
wards common sense ought to have prompted 
at least the later prudence uf making allies in 
peace of those with whom they are bound 
henceforth to live. Instead, however, it ap- 
peared certain the rebels had learned nothing 
trom experience, and would, in fact, drive their 
only chance into unfriendly hands. The safety 
of the public peace and of the private rights of 
Union men in the South still require the media- 
tion of a sufficient military force, and if called 
upon to give his testimony, it should be, the 
United States troops ought not yet to be re- 
moved from the South.” 


Ilere we have the testimony of the three 
Jeading military men of the country as to the 
condition of the South and the prospects of the 
future. What they say is confirmed by every 
other observant officer. Gen. Howard, of the 
freedmen’s bureau, who has rare opportunities 
to know the Southern disposition, almost daily, 
by his orders and addresses, confirms these 
prognostications. And these opinions of the 
leading military men of the republic the 
country heeds and relies upon. It is in vain 
that the “statesmen” at Washington pipe pleas- 
ant strains and proclaim “all is lovely ;” in vain 
that conventions are called to demand that the 
South be restored to legislative privileges; the 
country knows instinctively and by the fullest 
uncontroverted testimony that the former is a 
lie and the latter fraught with danger ! 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


Our expectation of coming great events has 
been more than fulfilled ; neither has the con- 
fidence we expressed in Prussia and Bismarck 
been disappointed. While we write, Prussia 
has not only a firm hold on the whole of 
Northern Germany, down to the Main river 
lines, but has very likely taken possession of 
Frankfort, the seat of the Federal Diet, in the 
West, and Prague, the capital of Bohemia, in 
the East, and is advancing her victorious arms 
into Bavaria on the one, and Austria proper on 
the other line, in order to reduce there the 
rest of the German confederation, and dictate 
here the terms of peace before the walls of Vi- 
enna. This is the momentary aspect of things 
since the rulers of Prussia show no intention to 
have their successful career checked by an 
untimely armistice. The situation is at this 
very moment not only highly interesting, but 
really critical. The signal defeat of the Aus- 
trians in the battle of Sadowa or Konigsgratz— 
as it will, by decree of King William, be called 
in the history of Prussia—a defeat, which did 
not only involve the loss of an important mili- 
tary action, but the downfall of a whole sys- 
tem—and the cession of Venetia to the Em- 
peror of France, are facts only apt to add new 
complications to the existing, and to justify the 
assumption that we are but at the beginning of 
still greater, events. 

The cession of Venetia to Napoleon was, as 
may be seen very clearly, not an act of superior 
political wisdom, dawning at once upon the 
obstinate mind of a Hapsburg, but the conse- 
quence of a policy previously concocted with the 
ruler of France. Who would think of a Ilaps- 
burg giving up the blood-stained jewel on the 
Adriatic after a brillaint victory without the 
overwhelming desire to attain some other par- 
amount aim by this sacrifice? This aim is no 
other, and can be no other, than to rush with 
all might and every available man and dollar 
to a life-and-death struggle against the rival in 
the North. Could this plan have sprung up 
over night like a mushroom? Could it have 
taken the prestidigitateur at the Tuilleries by 
surprise ?. By no means. We are sure it was 
preconcerted from the beginning, and it appears 
pretty evident now that when Napoleon favored 
the outbreak of the war, by the promise and 
feigned attitude of neutrality, his afterthought 
was a blow at /’russia, not Austria. 


mission of vindicating his uncle, and his desire 


tests,” are well-known facts. We know, like- 
wise, that his burning desire for revenge has 
been partly quenched since Russia was humili- 
ated by the Crimean war, Austria punished by 
the first war with Italy, which cost her nine- 
tenths of her Italian domain, and proud Albion 
has been reduced to the boat towed along by 


the footprints of the Indian chief on the war- 





of good-will and all the higher virtues on the 
part of our “erring brethren,” as well as to the 
equally-intended persuasive tones of the Presi- 
dent that the lately-rebellious States with be- 
coming loyalty have been practically restored. 
That he hasn't believed a word of all this, 
and that he desired to knock these shams 
where his cannon sent the rebel lines before 
Petersburg, is evident from the following 
fifteen-inch shell which he lately sent into the 
vicinity of the White House to let the inmates 
know that he was still around :— 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ApnsUTANT 


General Orders No. 44.—All Department, District 


been or may be hereatter charged with the com- 


agents, citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States, irrespective of color, in cases where the 
civil authorities have failed and are unable to ar- 
rest and bring such parties to trial, and to detain 
them in military confinement until such times as 





a proper judicial tribunal may be ready and willing 


Gengra’s Orricr, Washington, July Ist, 1866. , 


and Post Commanders in States lately inrebellion, | 
are hereby ordered to arrest all persons who have | 


mission of crimes and offenses against officers, , 


path. 
the “Holy Alliance” which remains uopun- 
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ished. Hers is the next turn—and the hour of | 
‘elucidation of freedom, his practical ideas of 


|revenge come at last; the chance isa good 
‘one; the two German main powers in arms 


against each other; the rest of Germany more | 


divided than ever before, shedding their blood 


. Cee . . @ i 
in civil war; Austria driven to madness by de- | 


‘feat; Italy to be appeased by the prospect of 
completing her nationality, and expected for 
this prize to leave her ally in the scrape. This 

_is about the calculation of the great speculator 

on the Seine. The question is, Will his reck- 

oning prove correct, or will it fail in the last 
casting up? We hope it will; and our ground 
for this hope is that there seems to be some mis- 

_ take in his calculation. He may not succeed 

in detaching Italy from Prussia. 

The Italian nation, whose sense of honor has 


always stood high, whose pride has been stirred 
up by the defeat of Custozza, seems to spurn | 


i the acceptance of Venetia either as a gratui- 


m the hands of Napoleon, or im} 
for an original portion of her 
ina, the very cradle of her dy- 

declares that Venetia could only be 
the prize of he? arms, going so far as to advance 
upon ground from which Napoleon warned het 
off as being now French territory! Thisis the 
drift of our last news. The next question is, 
Are they correct ? and docs the determination 
of the Italian government really coincide with 
the feeling of its people? If so, this is an 
unlooked-for complication ; for Napoleon could 
of course not tolerate the hostile invasion of 
the territory which he declared his own, or 
protected by the French flag. This would by 
itself involve not only a rupture with Italy, his 
former protege, but at the same time a declara- 
tion of war from Prussia, the solemnly-pledged 
ally of Italy. This turn of affairs would natu- 
rally imply a European war. We have thought 
of this event as possible from the beginning ; 
but as it contains the most dangerous risk for 
the second empire, which scarcely commenced 
taking roots, we are not inclined to believe 
that Louis Napoleon will incur it otherwise 
than reluctantly.. He will try as long as pos- 
sible to keep his mediation in the limits of 
diplomacy, should he even go as far as to test 
Bismarck’s courage by hints at ‘“‘armed media- 
tion,” as, if we believe the last reports, he had 
already done. 

The cession of Venetia was in itself a mas- 
terly move on the chess-board, but its looked-for 
effect may be set at nought by the honor of 
Italy and the firmness and decision of Prussia. 
In this case, for both these gallant allies, has 
come the hour of severe trial, from which 
either can only come out triumphant with the 
full support of their respective nations. About 
the sympathy of the Italian nation, there could 
be little doubt it would cause her few scruples 
to turn against the “protector” Napoleon as a 
foe—the perjurious “Carbonari” of old. The 
murderer of the Roman Republic has never 
been popular with the best part of the nation ; 
and, as far as Prussia is concerned, she has in 
the course of days not only gained territory by 
her irresistible needle-gun, but has risen at 
the same time immensely in the public opinion 
of Germany by the humane, intelligent and 
winning conduct of her soldiery, who are gen- 
erally inspired by a sense that they are fighting 
not for Brandenburg, but for Germany. If the 
Prussian government will only now act with 
common wisdom, conciliate the opposition in 
the halls of its representatives by timely con- 
cessions to their constitutional demands, and 
put the German reform-question in the fore- 
ground, identifying the cause of Prussia with 
that of the German unity, they will soon have 
conquered the remaining resistance in the 
south of Germany, rouse the national spirit of 
all the races, and stand at the head of a united 
German nation, which would prove not only a 
match, but as dangerous an enemy to Napoleon | 





Waterloo. A war against the second usurper | 
of France, the “nephew” who inherited the ap- 
petites as well as the ambition of his uncle, 
will be quite as popular in Germany as the war 
against the first one was when a king of Prussia 
also called the German nation to arms. 

In this calculation we leave still out of ac-| 
count what, in the emergency of a European 
war, would possibly, nay, probably, happen in 
France itself, where the popularity of the sec- 
ond empire is as certainly a sham and a decep- 
tion as its supremacy in Europe is universally 
felt as a nuisance. 





oe 


GENUINE, OR A BURLESQUE? | 


We have before us a copy of the Port Gib- 
son (Miss.) Standard of the 7th July, in which 
is a lengthy account of the celebration of the 
Fourth of July by the freedmen of that (Clai- 
borne) county. In reading the details, we 
have been forced again-and-again to ask our- 
selves: Is this a serious and genuine report, or 
is it a burlesque and travestie upon the sayings 
and doings of the freedmen? If the former, 
then may the North well consider whether or 
not this is a symptom of the tone which will be 
produced among the blacks by the abandon- 
ment of their citizenship and suffrage by the 
Republican party in Congress. If a burlesque, 
then is it most soberly portrayed. We can 
scarce believe the latter possible, for it is not 
common for Southern papers now to regard 
the colored people and their celebrations other- 
wise than as nuisances, to be suppressed as 
speedily as possible. 
tive is most siznificant to all thoughtful Repub- 


In either case the narra- 


licans. 

We read in this account that the affair was 
one of the grandest of the kind ever witnessed 
' in those parts. The procession reached “a dis- 
tance of five squares, and didn’t contain more 
than half of those in town. In front appeared 
the marshals on horseback, followed by the 
oflicers of the day, and of the different socie- 
ties. Then thirty-six little girls, dressed in 
white, with blue sashes, each having the badge 
of one of the States.” Arrived at a beautiful 
grove, containing about three thousand per- 
sons, of whom only from one to two hundred 
were white, “the proceedings opened with a 
brief prayer by the Rev. John Wormington, a 





The traditional belief of Napoleon III. in his | 


of upsetting the treaties of.1815, which he “de- | 


the French frigate, or of the squaw trotting in — 


Russia, theretore, is the only power of | 


former servant of Gen. Dick Taylor, and, with 
him, faithfully in the [rebel] service during 
| the war,” followed by “Hail Columbia” from a 
|.band, and the reading of the Declaration of 
| Independence by Thomas Richardson. Rev. 
Mr. Wormington followed with an address, 
when “the band played ‘Dixie’ with heartfelt 
vin.” Then was read the address of the freed- 
men of Louisville, in which they deplore the 
bad conduct of some of their race and admon- 
| ish all that good conduct alone can gain them 
| friends and a good name. 

Rev. N. B. Newsom was then introduced, 
| who spoke for an hour and a half. The Stand- 
ard says of the effort :— 





We have rarely ever listened to a more 
practical, logical, forcible address than his, and | 
it was delivered in most excellent style. His | 
thoughts were well-matured, his language 
' good, his manner really oratorical, and some 
portions of his speech were very able. His} 


| 


| the duties of his race, his delicate and really 
refined reference to the evils of miscegenation, 
| which, he said, if continued, would, as Mr. 
: Clay once said, bleach the race, and, as he 
added, soon blot them out of existence, was all 
{in good taste, and forcible. He was by no 
| the North, and their State statutes, and said that 
| the negro had more to expect from the kind, good 
| feelings of the Southern than from the Northern 
| people. He urged upon the colored popula- 
| tion strict adherence to truth, honesty, indus- 
| try and fidelity, and economy; and assured 
'them that by such a course they would com- 
| mand the respect of their white friends. 
| Mr. Thomas Bland was the next speaker, 
| who confined himself to good advice, and then 
the band played the “Bonnie Blue Flag,”— 
confederate air—amid applause. 
The Standard discourses glowingly of the 


i suecess of the celebration. It says :— 


The speaking lasted 
when we reflect upon the circumstances that so 
suddenly made these people free, we are made 
to wonder that they should be able to com- 
mand 80 much good sense, and good taste, as to 
say nothing, not the slightest word, offenisve to 
hearers and ears acute with suspicion. New- 
som stepped aside to pay a brief, but touching, 
tribute to the martyr at fortress Monroe; and the 
talking that was done will, we think, result in 
great good. Brother Wormington (we feel 
especiz] pleasure in calling this good confeder- 
ate “brother”) pronounced the benediction, and 
Jas. Page announced to their white friends on 
the ground that a table was specially prepared 
and waiting for them. ‘The dinner wasa 
a array and display of the greatest 
— of all the land and liberality could 
afford. 


So much for the freedmen’s celebration of 
the Fourth of July in Mississippi. We com- 
mend it to the thought of Congressmen of anti- 
slavery, yet compromising, tendencies. 





INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 


Weare not of those who, every year, for a 
month or six weeks before the Legislature ad- 


journs, load it with abuse and cry out on the 


length of its session. We have never been so 
foolish as to suppose that our representatives 
in the General Court were more or less than 
average men, taken from the body of the peo- 
ple to represent them, and so we have never 
felt it needful to praise them in November and 
December and then disparage and twit them 
in April and May. Nor are we so ignorant of 
what good law-making is as to imagine that the 
legislative affairs of a great community can be 
turned off in eight weeks by men new to the 
work ‘and pestered with a thousand private at- 
tempts at grinding the axe. The only wonder 
is that our Legislature can get through so much 
business so soon, and, on the whole, so well— 
with so much benefit and so little harm to the 
public interest. 

If anything could change our opinion of the 
general good sense and good faith of our Legis- 
lature, it would be the scandalous manner in 
which the Insurance Commission was recon- 
structed at the last session. A public officer, 
uffequalled in his special work, and, to all who 
know him, as free as Aristides from all suspicion 
of coveting what is not his own, or tampering 
with the public money, was hastily and inde- 
cently ejected from his place, without any in- 
vestigation of the charges against him, and with 
little opportunity to make good his assaulted rep- 
utation. Such things have happened before, 
and will happen again, in the hurry of business, 
and under the impression that the Legislature is 
guarding the State treasury from profane 
hands. But the iniquity of this act was that 
Mr. Wright had incurred his most powerful 
enemies by.an exposure of their frauds on the 
public, and it was these pilloried peculators 
who set in motion the machinery for his re- 


moval. To punish the honest man and let the 


rogue go free is no novelty in what is called | 
. “Hie Ee Se : . 

ILL. as it proved to Napoleon I. at Leipzic and jgustioe; but to punish the honest man at the 

instance of the rogue, and because he has shown | 

| ‘Taylor came to our city, he was promptly feasted, 


up the rogue’s pilferings, is something new in 
Massachusetts legislation. 

If any one fancies our language to be too 
strong, let him read the pamphlet which Mr. 
Wright has just published, and in which he 
prints the sworn and official evidence in regard 


panies whose misdeeds he first exposed in 
1863-4. There is no escape from the infer- 


ence which this evidence suggests—it is the old | 
maxim “that the receiver is as bad as the thief.” | 


And yet there is too much reason to believe 
that several of these confessed cheats instigated 
the movement in the Legislature which abol- 


ished the oflice of their most troublesome cen- | 


sor. 
But Mr. Wright’s little book of ninety-six 


pages is something more than a pillory for | . 
; ney was one of the staunch eleven. //e run 

Ile states | J J 2 
= ‘ | away from his slaves, and escaped to Washington. 
clearly the nature of the work required of an | . ; : ‘ - 
| He offered his services to Lincoln for the army, 
| was accepted, and has served under Gen. Butler, 
| whom he highly extols. He told Lincoln that 
| the South was in earnest, terribly in earnest; 


| meant war, and the war would last for years.” 


swindlers, useful as that may be. 


eflicient commission of insurance-—how labori- 
ous and how indispensable it is—and shows how 
little the Legislature comprehended the prob- 
lem before it. He throws a good deal of light 
onthe mode of legislation which is in vogue 


here and elsewhere; and without much rele- | 


vancy, but with a good deal of sense and humor, 


he introduces a brief autobiography. We could | 
| of circumstances’’ has converted him frem sla- 


| very to freedom for black and white alike. 
Sidney is dark, pale-faced, medium height, strong 


well afford to read a longer one of a life so 


honest, industrious, irascible and philanthropic | 


as our friend Wright has led. May it long con- 
tinue !—but no part of it is more honorable than 
the eight years spent by him in the service of 
the State. 


MORE OF THE “ORGANIZED BARBAR- | 


ISM.°—THE CRULL AND BLOODY 
SOUTH. 


Gen. Howard has received voluminous reports 


concerning the cruelties practised by Mrs, Henry — 


Abrahams of King Williams County, Virginia, 

upon her servants, 

through investigation set on foot about a month 

ago, and ‘‘Dixon,” of the Advertiser, does a 
. . . e e ry 

public service in presenting it. The reports 

show that on the second of June a freed-girl 


med Martha Anne, aged 17, was brought to |. 
named Martha 2 » aged 17, wa 2 | waiters at two or three of our best Broadway ho- 


a hospital at Richmond. ‘The surgeon states 
that there were upon her body seven ulcers, 
all the result of burns, and all produced within 
two or three weeks. 
two inches in diameter. In addition td these 
her entire body was alinost covered with scars, 
some old and some covered with recent scales, 
some the result of burns, and some the result 
of whipping. She had been so abused that she 
was scarcely able to give expression to an in- 
telligent idea. The investigation made before 
the Judge-Advocate at Richmond proved that 
this monster, Mrs. Abrahams, whom half the 
lawyers of the city volunteered to defend, has 
within the last few years been the cause of the 
death of four of her negro servants. An ex- 
tract from the report is subjoined :— 

Lucy Richardson, mother of the girl taken 
to the hospital, has been made blind of one 
eye and has been searred in the throat with a 
hot iron. Five ot the children of said Lucy 
Richardson, named Martha Anne and Mary 
Ellen, twins, aged sixteen, George, aged nine, 
Francis, aged eleven, and Robert, aged seven 
and a half years, have on many different occa- 
| sions each of them been placed in a nude state 
| before the fire until their backs were actually 
broiled, and then whipped with a birch rod on 


| pepper water was rubbed on and they were 
‘whipped again. Frances died in February, 
'1866, from injuries received at the hands of 

children, while being tortured, had their 
‘fect and hands bound, and were bucked to 
keep them from struggling or resisting. The 
‘house would be closed while they were being 


/burned and whipped, but then their cries | 


‘would be heard for along way. They would 
‘often faint away, and Mrs. Abrahams would 
continue to strike them with a poker, saying. 
“You're dead, are you? I'll make you catch 
_your breath.” After the punishment they could 
not lie nor sit down, and had to stand up a 
number of consecutive days and nights. 


Mrs. Abrahams would sear them with hot coals 
or with a hot iron. She never had a servant 
| without scars from her hands, and never did a 


fully two hours; and | day 
to 


| taining the government during the war. 





| South. 


| engaged to stump our State. 
| O. Sidney. 


' of intellectual cast. 


The matter came to light | 
' of the U. L. A., the other evening, so that they 


| tels. 
. freedom, 


that some servant didnot receive 


Sarah Dandridge, ilkmaid, was told to get 
all the milk she could in time for a dancing- 
party, and becanse she did not answef soon 
enough Mrs. Abrahams tortured her to such 
an extent that she drowned herself in the 
creck. 

Eliza Hill was beat over the head with an 
iron poker, and pieces of flesh were cut from 
her head and face with a knife, by Mrs. Abra- 
hams, until she became blind in both eyes. She 
afterwards died from these injuries. 

The evidence fully establishes numerous in- 
stances of assault with intent to wound, maim, 
disfigure, disable, or kill. Much of this cruelty 
has been practised since the fall of Richmond. 
Burning on the bare back with live coals of 
fire seems to have been a common punishment. 
Whipping was done with clubs, tongs, pokers, 
fire-shovels, &e. Mary and Frances were twice 
taken to a pond and half-drowned ! 





AT WASHINGTON. 


We do not see it seriously disputed that such 
representative men as Wm. H. Seward, C. D. 
Vallandigham of Ohio, C. J. Faulkner of Va., 
and the rebel Gen. Forrest, have been for days 
in consultation together, and with Mr. Johnson, 
concerning the prospects of the Philadelphia 
Convention. The Randall and Doolittle lead- 
ers seem to have been thrust out by their rebel 
and copperhead allies, although they are busy 
flooding the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania with their documents, and assert that 
they are sure of carrying both these States. On 
the other hand, some of the straight-Republi- 
cans who have been toying with the “Irish re- 
public” think the Fenian vote will more than 
carry New York, and the patriots will be 
sure to elect Geary in Pennsylvania. 

The Union Congressional Committee has 
distributed nearly one million of documents, 
and are now out of money. Friends should 


| keep them in funds. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, July 20, 1866. 
OLD TACTICS RENEWED. 

The South is again playing upon the selfish 
fears of New York merchants. 
with pertinacious cunning and systematic skill. 
The plan is to write to, or wait upon, those mer- 
chants who have been the most liberal in sus- 
An ap- 
peal is made to their sense of peace and of profit. 
The burden is—Let the South alone; it will ree- 
tify its errors; it accepts the situation of defeat; 
if left alone, it will come right in time, through 
trade ; don’t countenance noisy and impracticable 
radicals; don’t play into their restless hands; do 
not give the country up to their never satisfied 
desires. We have been inundated with members 
of the late braggart, bogus, rebel Congress. They 


It is doing so 


wait upon merchants, tell their tale, and general- | 


ly leave an impression favorable to the oppressive 


self-perjured rascals. When the ex-Gen. Dick 
and violent efforts were nade to induce rich Re- 
publicans to take part in the disreputable pro- 
ceedings. The result is, that many timid birds 
are caught who are afraid of having their plu- 
mage ruffled in the support of patriotism. Our 


_ ; ‘ | forces are weakened, the object aimed at by the 
to some of the receivers of insurance com- | 


South; funds are lessened, disastrous to us, but 
desired by the South. ‘To shake the confidence, 
to excite the fears, of rich men is invariably 
damaging to the strength of any political party. 

A CONVERTED SLAVEHOLDER. 

We have such an one with us. He has been 
His name is Ross 
He was born, reared and cducated 
Six years ago, he owned slaves in 
Out of only twenty Union men in 


in slavery. 
Mississippi. 


| Jackson, Miss., at the commencement of seces- 


sion, eleven remained firm and active. Mr. Sid- 


He is now in favor of universal suffrage, and 
would give, if he had the power, the suffrage at 
once to the colored men. Doing so, he says, is 
the only way to save the country. “The logic 


Mr. 


voice, rather spare, features long, head full and 
IIe is not a ready speaker, 
is stilted in eloquence, and too parsonic in style. 
He is not ready in language, not smooth, easy, 
When prepared, he is fiery, but 
He has 


nor flowing. 
ungainly; vigorous, but not literary. 


| just been ‘initiated’ into the Union League, and 


will, when he- has ‘‘stumped” our State, form 
League Councils in Mississippi. I believe he is 
aruined Southern loyalist. 
COLORED UNION LEAGUERS. 
Twenty-six colored men were made members 


may obtain a charter, and form a new council 
among their people in our city. It was an impos- 
The men were well-dressed, fine- 
They were all 


ing sight. 
looking and solemn in demeanor. 


They formed two rings round ‘the altar of 


” 


the Constitution, and emblems of industry. Part 


' of the time, the group stood with their left hands 


uplifted, with their right ones pressing the stars- 
and-stripes; part of the time their right hands 
were uplifted, their left hands touching the Bible. 


Sometimes dinners are given to these | 


on which were placed the national! flag, | 
' the Bible, the Declaration of Independence and 
The largest was nearly | 


js hearing, or, rather, catching straws, to deter- 
mine his course, when he returns, for the fall 
movements. When Johnson became President, 
Draper was advised by a shrewd old man “to 
take hold of Johnson, and make a radical of him 
by forming a party, and retain the President’s 
selfish ambition in safe-keeping.”’ Draper 
thought there was noneccessity. The old man now 
says, “See where you are, through not under- 
standing that Johnson is a second Tyler.” 
THE WEATHER. 
Men and beasts have been equally visited by 
“blessings in disguise’ from the office of the 
clerk of the weather. On the Eighth Avenue 
line of cars, fifteen horses departed to another 
realm. On the Second Avenue, ten “retired 
from business,” and two of their attendants fell 
to rise in glory. On the Broadway line, two 
horses fell to sleep, the sleep of death. Along 
Broadway, relays of horses were placed at short 
distances and kept bathed with water. Men 
dropped dowp like rotten fruit from trees in au- 
tumn. Those who fell were the foul livers of 
our city. ,. The drunken, the unclean, the foolish 
eaters, those who nestle in crowded tenements, 
were the necessary victims of hot and sultry 
days. To the strongest in body, the wisest in 
knowledge, and the cleanest in person, the heat 
of the past few days has been almost unbearable. 
But much more so to the fools and the filthy. 
Late in the afternoon of the 1sth, we were re- 
lieved by a severe gust of wind, much light- 
ning, and a little rain. A few moments the heav_ 
ens were darkened. The heavy clouds were fu- 
riously driven over our city, and in a short time 
the sun blandly smiled, the evening stars shone 
forth, and the new moon looked upon the wea- 
ried, the merry, and the depraved. In Brooklyn, 
the lightning played its usual vagaries. An un- 
finished block was leveled, chimneys were struck, 
clothes cut, trees blasted, and many people dis- 
mayed. To-day our city is fanned by a breeze 
of sea-odors. ‘The sky is mottled with fleecy 
clouds, the sun coyly glances on us, men and 
beasts are having a day of comfort. From this 
last sentence I exempt ‘‘business;’’ that is in the 
dullest of dull conditions. The “hands’’ at A. 
T. Stewart’s are barely half-employed. At other 
places, long established, many of the employes 
are requested to take a ‘‘vacation’’ till next 
September. Throughout the city there is stagna- 
tion in the stores, und little work for the work- 
people. The unemployed should thank Johnson 
for unchaining the fears and disturbing the pro- 
gress of our people. The denouncer of John 
Brown is permitted to disorganize the patriotic 
forces of freedom and justice. ‘‘ Reconciliation’’ 
means in the philosophy of cabinet tricksters, 
patronize rebels, and scatter dissension among 
the weak supporters of the radicals. The meet- 
ing of Leaguers at Syracuse has been postponed 
for a short time. Discretion is sometimes the 
better part of valor. L. Mappas. 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
Wasnuineton, July 24, 1866. 
THE 
There is no longer any doubt that Congress 
will adjourn within a very few days, probably by 
The great 


ADIOURNMENT. 


/the time these words are in type. 
bulk of letters now received here are in favor of 
continued session, urging that course upon menr- 
bers, but the settled purpose of the majority is to 
get away from here and before the people as soon 
What is inetitable, we begin to re- 
Hence men’s mings are 


as possible. 
gard as expedient. 
shaping themselves to favorable consideration of 
the result. There are a number of questions to 
be disposed of ere adjournment. Both 
now meet at cleven, A. M., and hold evening ses- 
The Bounty Equalization, Army, and 


bodies 


| sions. 
Miscellaneous Appropriation bills, are still on the 
speaker’s table. There is no chance for the ex- 
}huming of the District and Territorial Suffrage 
| bills, by the Senate; nor is it probable that the 
| bill of Mr. Trumbull restricting removals from 
| office will be acted upon. The present corrupt 
' and corrupting system of public patronage cannot 
_be got rid of. When, at a not very distant day, it 
| breaks with its own corruption, or is found to be, 
| beyond cavil, a vast enginery to destroy and over- 
turn, then Congress may be ready te apply a 





| remedy. 
ADMISSION OF TENNESSEE. 

The Senate proved itself a judicious corrector 
‘of the House’s action. The preamble framed by 
' Mr. Bingham was not only crudely inadequate, 
but it was offensive to many whe voted therefor. 
| The preamble of Judge Trumbull was much more 
acceptable. Hence it passed with the affirmative 
To 


| sign the resolve is to give a quasi-endorsement, 


| vote of every radical present in the House. 


jatleast, by the President, of Congress and its 
| policy. 

With regard to the delegation, it is believed 
that if either Mr. Patterson or Col. Cooper pro- 
pose to take the oath, their right to do so will be 
‘challenged. Patterson was a Circuit Judge under 
| the rebel Harris government of Tennessee. It is 

due to him to say that the office was taken in aid 
| of the Union men, but he swore, fealty to the 
| Confederacy, and administered its laws. If he is 
| rejected by the Senate, the Legislature now in 
session will probably elect Hlorace Maynard. 
| Fowler is thoroughly reliable. Cooper, as [ have 
| before stated, is charged with giving money to 
This has been stated ina letter 


raise rebel troops. 
“now here by Mr. Mullins, of Shelbyville, repre- 
' sentative in the State Legislature. Taylor (Joln- 
son man) has been seduced since Congress con- 
| vened. Campbell and Leftwick, as also Cooper, 
are copperheads by temperament and_ instinet, 
Maynard, Stokes, Arnell and Ifawkins are radi- 
cals. Arnell is considered an ‘‘abolitionist.’’ 
MARYLAND AND MISSOURI. 

Those intriguing Blairs, Montgomery 
Frank, are determined, if possible, to bring.on a 
political collision in these two States. Frank has 
already shown his wicked intent by inciting riot 
and murder in his meetings. The late conversa- 


and 


| tion with the President by Thomas E. Noell, of 


ss A y | . * 2 at prea Ses 
Their ‘obligation’? and “the freemen’s pledge” | Mo., in which Mr. Johnson promised aid against 


they repeated in a fine, bold, zealous and emphat- 
ic manner. Nearly one hundred of their race 
from other parts of our city were present to watch 
the imposing proceedings. 
whole colored population of our city will be po- 
litically organized. 

“IT DOES MOVE.” 

These pregnant words of Galileo glide down 
my pen as I record an important case. Listen, 
imperious editor, sing loud psalms of joy, for, inspite | 
of inquisitions and presidents, the world moves! 


| A few days since, a pretty colored girl, eight 


years old, was run over by one of our strect cars. | 
The child is fatherless. Her mother is a poor 
workwoman. The child has lost her leg and is 
a cripple for life. The mother stated her afflic- 
tion to the president (FE. B. Conover) of the Col- 


Ina short time the, 


the State government, to which all cling but the 


rebels and their allies, was the result of the same 
The State government of Missourt 
Its Governor is de- 


inspiration. 
is in the hand ot radicals. 
termined to sustain the constitution apd laws. 
The rebels, led by Frank Blair, are determined 
to resist their own disfranchisement. The Gov- 
ernor, as in duty bound, will suppress them. 
They are now told to rebel, and call on the Pres- 
ident for aid. Of course, in Presidential eyes, 
the radicals will be the ‘‘aggressors.’”’ 

In Maryland, the game is even a more desper- 
There the Executive has sold out to 
Johnson. Upon the honest execution of the reg- 
istry-law depends the coming election. There 
is a registry-law, by which the rebels are exclu- 
ded, with all those who can be shown to have 


ate one. 


i 


, 








I 





the back until it was raw, when strong salt and | 


: : sae, +) Sale rs. Abrahams by being stamped upon. 
| means complimentary to the social organization of | _ se ? ta i I \ 


Be- | 
fore the children recovered from their injuries | 


ored Mens’ Union League. He made an appeal given aid to them in any way. There can be no 
to the council, and it voted as a lvan the funds , doubt of a Union victory in Maryland if this 
The Unionists are 


: . vey t “sit! 7 ee ie 
necessary to enter an action against the car com- law is faithfully carried out. 
Gov. Swann, in the 


pany for “damages.’”’ For the first time in our determined that it shall be. 
city, a company of white men will be proceeded | interests of ‘‘my policy,”’ will appoint men 6f the 
against in our courts for injury done to a colored | Blair stripe, to make the enrollment. There is a 
girl, the funds for legal operations loaned by co/-| double purpose in this—directly, to enr« aM the ex- 
ored men. The colored men who have loaned the | cluded; indirectly, to arouse resistance from the 
money number in their organization 51), and | Unionists to this violation of the law. Resist- 
have a fund of $700. Damages from white folks ; ance to this false enrollment is believed to be in- 
demanded for a colored child by colored men! evitable. Whatthen? No matter how slight, the 
Laugh, loud and long, dear editor, and declare, | fact will be used as a pretext for charging insur- 
with your Paul-prying correspondent, that the rection upon the Unionists, and demanding assist- 
world “does move.” | ance from the President. This will be accorded. 

“JJow far that little candle throws his beams! | Martial law will be proclaimed in Maryland, and 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”” | probably in this District. The radicals are to be 
| “crushed,” or made to resist the Federal author- 
Whether it 


SIMEON DRAPER. 

This former head of our Custom House is in. ity. 

Washington. He is the recognized head, with can be carried out is a question which a few 
Grinnell, of one section of the Republicans. He | weeks will decide. 


There is no doubt of the plot. 
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ADMISSION OF COLORADO, 
This is again being urged, and with much 
force, in view of the probability of the Presi- 


alligs in and out of the capitol. As the Senate 
now stands, the Southern vote will give the John- 
son revolutionists a majority. The admission of 
Colorado over the veto, with the admission of 
Nebraska, and the one radical vote from loyal 
Tennessee, will give the Unionists a majority 
over all. 
decided radicals. Gen. Thayer I personally know 
to be a strong anti-slavery man. Mr. Tipton, 
his colleague, was formerly a Congregational 
clergyman of the Grinnell type. As Tennessee 
has been admitted without impartial suffrage, it 
is urged Colorado should be, the number of col- 
ored persons being ‘so small, and the people hav- 
ing always been loyal. I give you the plea; it 
is having its effect. There is little doubt that an 
effort will be made to take up Colorado before ad- 


journment. 
A QUEER QUARTETTE 


assembled at the White House yesterday. It 
was composed of Wm. H. Seward, Montgomery 
Blair, Thurlow Weed, and Andrew Johnson. 
The executive was invisible to all callers for sev- 


The Nebraska Senators elect are both | 


This done, and leading traitors hung, and the re- ' vote me my creed about the God whose voice 
public would be safe. But, while traitors are the they claim to be? What absurdity would ‘I not 
pet children of the family, and true men are have crammed down me by this mysterious Prov- 
treated as orphans, the government is a farce and , idence ? Have I a high conviction that they 
liberty a fable; and unless freedom is nourished | would not crucify in the name of Spurgson? 
for its own sake, her eagle will soon scream for | We need for the English and the American a 
more blood; and where is the encouragement for | vast deal of combing, and washing, and schooling, 
any to offer her food? If war were a mere Sat | before they can honestly utter and make good 
urday-night frolic, then it might be repeated to | their own voice, much less God’s. And those 
the pleasure of many. But unless the safe- | who flatter their egotism will not make their 
guards of the government are made stronger | voice more divine. Nevertheless, true as this is, 
| than the gates of death, liberty will live “only in | it does not at all follow that they are so bad and 
song.” James A. BuTLer. disgusting as those who claim to rule them with- 
out having the ability or the sanction of any su- 
periority but that of money so to do. <A near 
view of England leads to a higher estimate ot 
certain people therein, but not for its government 
or institutions. 
GEORGE ELIOT AND DEAN STANLEY. 

George Eliot’s novel, ‘Felix Holt,” is receiving 
considerable homage as a well-conceived and 
limned gallery of portraits; but the story is called, 
with manifest justice, common-place, and the pol- 
iticians deny that Felix isa type of the English 
radical. That he represents George Eliot’s own 
political views is evident; and that a philosophical 
mind would see that those views are really radical 
is not, to me, doubtful; but the average of those 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, July 14, 1866. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

Events are following each other so swiftly in 
Europe, that one’s pen pants after them in vain, 
especially in this hot weather. The new conserv- 
ative government has begun with profuse decla- 
rations of friendliness to all nations, and depreca- 
tions of their being regarded as meaning anything 
otherwise, under any circumstances, in the strange 
events which are startling the diplomatic world. 
Nevertheless, now that Napoleon has started the 
dea of armed mediation, Gen. Peel thinks that 





eral hours. What was said and decided of course 
is not known; yet a shrewd guess may be made. | 
Blair has not given up his fight upon Seward. | 
Weed came on to arrange terms of reconciliation, | 

accelerated, doubtless, by the fact that George | 
Francis Train, who has the entre of the White | 
Ilouse, hasbeen for some days past declaring | 
that Seward was to be forced from the Cabiret, | 
and that Gen. Dif€ was to take his place. Mr. 
Johnson has all along been jealous of his Secre- 
tary of State, and indications of such a design 
have been visible. Hence Weed’s appearance 
and the assembling of this anaes of | 
schemers. 


| 


here, 
THE FENIANS. a 
Messrs. Johnson and Seward have become | 
alarmed at the prospect of losing the Irish vote. 
Canada, in the light of what preceded it, is a) 
stumbling-block in the way of their use of the | 
Irish. At first contemptuous of the influence of 
(ol. Roberts and friends, they now begin to see | 
a@t the Irishman is emancipated, or so nearly so 
as to make the result sure. Mr. Johnson has | 
therefore fallen back on James Stephens and his 
faction. He is now coqguetting with that section 
by means of Train. At a meeting, last night, | 
that mountebank declared that the neutrality | 
proclamation was issued by Mr. Speed, and that | 
the President “kicked” him out of the Cabinet | 


therefor. Kosmos. | 


LETTER EROM ARKANSAS. | 


Hasna, . Ark., July 12, 1866. 

Our reglazed or reconstructed traitors refused 
to celebrate the ever-glorious Fourth in this sec- | 
tion! { 
‘Their harps untuned and laid aside, | 

To other hours their dumb harps belong!” 
Our chony friends celebrated in Helena in high | 
ulee. The Emancipation Proclamations were read | 
by Adjutant Clark and Capt. Robinson of the 56th | 
United States colored troops. ‘These officers, be- | 
ing scholars and patriots, read those God-like in- 
struments with proper emphasis and cadences. | 
The Declaration of Independence was read most 
admirably well by Mr. Robinson (colored), and I 
followed ir an oration squared by the times and 
circumstances. But the orator of the day 
Dr. Gray (colored), who is the Cicero of the 
South. He chained about one thousand to his 
mellifluent voice for ene hour. After which our | 
worthy officer of the Freedmen’s department, 
Capt. Sweeney, did, 
deliver-a most searching address to Hant’s liber- | 
ated children. It was well received. The whole 
performance was enlivened by stirring martial 
music. Mr. Jas. M. Alexander, marshal of the 
who more than met highest expectation, then 
announced dinner.  A_ fine collation had been 
served up under the discriminating eyes of his con- 
“aunt Fannie.’”’ (Alexander and lady are | 
Perfect order characterized the day, un- 
Our patriotic 


was 


in his usual felicitous style, 


day, 


” 
sort, 


colored.) 
der a carefully-drawn programme. 
Col. Bentzoni was at his post in the midst of the 
large concourse. 
ring music from Miss Carter's and Mrs. 
Not one drop of ar- 
But ice- 


The scene was closed by. stir- 
Thomas’ 
well-trained school classes. 
dent spirits ‘damned the day.” 
invited the thirsty. 

On the 6th our new Orphan Asylum, 
of Helena, in Phillips co.,) was dedicated with 
suitable ceremonies. Col. Bentzoni, his officers | 
and men, boaght the ground, (30 acres,) most fer- | 
tile soil, erected the buildings, cleared and planted | 
the land. Comiyg generations will call them 
blessed. Mr. and Mrs. Clark (Quakers) are the | 
principals. 

I saw a notice of a Jolson club, a small affair, | 
in Monroe co., Ark. Hercules’ club was a weap- 
on to be dreaded! but this Johnson bludgeon is of 
There is great effort to reconstruct 


(9 miles | 
| 


soft material. 
Democracy, but the cause is bankrupt! 
but two parties in the government, Union and 
Rebel. If the rebels had captured Johnson. in | 
isht they would have hung him; but having re- 
cently captured him, they felt his pulse and gauged | 
his political health, and, believing him available in 
the work of treason, they hug him as closely as 
Deliah did Sampsen, and his end will be similar! 

A good and true Unien man would as soon 
fed with vipers as with the present Democracy 
its who are mere deserters 
from the Union As tor myself, I could 
have united with traitors five vears gone, had I 
been capable of treason. T refused then, now, 
and ever, any affiliation with treason. I should | j 
die miserable if I thought my character would 
smell of the taint of disloyalty. I shall stand to 
the party that stood te the country through the 
bloody contest, and voted men and money to put 
down the Southern If living 
at the next Presidential election, T shall vote tor 


There are 


and new recruits, 


army. 


Democratic war. 


| you receive this letter, will be) closing with dead- 


‘It is not that Bismarck is any better than the oth- 


| only say that he is felt by all, at present, to be the 
| representative of all that is purely bad in Euro- 


}men, or thereabout, who have come into power 
| on achange of ministry, have been resigning their 


i subjects with which they are about to deal offi- 
‘cially. Of these speeches, the most noticeable 


‘tainly true that it is on the tory cards to offer to 


 bama’ 
| this, it would bring to Earl Derby’s aid a popular 


water {Ss} 


'are up to it; 


‘liberal tories to speak well of America, on other 
| grounds; 
| President Johnson's desperate effort to restore 


Stanley's argenentiun ad hominem, every tory re- 


Stanley cannot get over the fact that the ranks of 


| champion for America during all her real grapple 


armed neutrality is England’s position, and so 
i all the English armories are engaged in turning 
Enfields into breach-loaders as fast as possible. 

| The European radicals are somewhat radiant,— 
about as radiant as we anti-slavery people were, 

in the opening of our war, when we seemed to 
see so clearly universal justice advancing in the 
storm. They feel as if rubbish were being cleared 
aside, and that now the two real scoundrels of 
Europe—Bismarck and Napoleon—are glaring up- 
on each other, and must soon be (perhaps before 


who are termed radicals in England would doubt- 
less be found much more like the street-speaker 
whom Felix displaced, when he made his speech 
during the canvass, than like George Eliot’s hero. 
It will be esteemed a sign of radicalism in Eng- 
land to demand the suffrage for workingmen 
until the suffrage is obtained, when the people 
will find that they are yet very far from the radix 
of the matter. Meanwhile, a party is rising 
which will hold the radicals of the future, a party 
now very small, but very full of force, and which 
favors an educational test of suffrage. To this 
; party, Jolin Stuart Mill belongs, and to it George 
Jacob Hulyouke, whose voice is second to none 
in influence with the better class of workingmen, 
has lately given his adhesion. This party will 
grow: it is a vigcrous vine, with a strong wall of 
truth to climb by. 

A large company recently gathered in West- 
minster Abbey to hear one of the great proscribed 
“essayists and reviewers’ preach. Dean Stan- 
ley, although he lately advocated in convocation 
the liberty of high churchmen to use ancient 
vestments and trim candles on their altars, re- 
ceives no favors in return for his liberality; and, 
lindeed, his inviting Prof. Jowett to preach in the 
abbey would seem to indicate that he does not 
expect the merey which he certainly never gets 
trom the /ecord and similar papers. Prof. Jowett 
is a remarkably fine-looking and thoroughly En- 
glish man of about fifty-seven. Ile has a clear, 
frank eye, and a good, winning voice. There was 
nothing directly controversial in this first dis- 
course that he has been permitted to give in the 
cralle of Anglican religion, but it was, coming 
from him, felt by all to be a faithful defence of 
intra-ecclesiastical heresy. M. D.C. 


| ly grips at each other’s throats. As between Bis- 
; marck and Napoleon, every European radical (i.e., 
republican) is very strongly in favor of Bismarck. 


er; but he is nd renegade nor hypocrite; he is an 
openg herpse dl sspot, with a rattle as well as a fang; 
Me, 
he-is capehing out that belief, to which he was 
“bortifiyi ipiFuic idal earnestness. But Louis Napo- 
leon, —well, I cannot suffer my pen to write what 
it inclines to, about that intensification of all that 
is mean, crawling and poisonous in nature. I will 


pean politics, and that no patriot can see any 
' triumph for justice and liberty in any part of the 
| Old World except through his heart and over his 
throne. So his time draws nigh. J/ genait Lieu. 
The hot, deadly atmospheres which such men call 
up overa people do, thank heaven, sometimes 
hold thunderbolts for themselves! 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 
In English politics nothing very particular is 


happening. In accordance with usage, the thirty 


places in Parliament in order that their constitu- 
Lents may reélect them. There is rarely any op- 
position to these ministerial candidates. It 





HOME NOTES. 


1s 


charitable as to words. 


| this portico; for, as he s 


must not appear on the title-pages of the music 
that is offered the ladies of the South. In short, 
the mass of the leading white citizens lose no op- 
portunity of exhibiting their hatred of the “star- 
spangled banner.” 


ELEVATION OF THE CoLtorED Race.—One or 
two colored youth took medals at the recent school 
exhibitions in this city, while the bestowal of di- 
plomas upon pupils of this color was quite fre- 
quent. Among the graduates of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School was Miss Imogen Howard, 
the first colored graduate of that school. Her 
reading won special mention. Miss Annie P. 
Smith, colored, graduated from the High School, 
Charlestown. She submitted an original poem. 
We are pleased to record, also, that Miss John- 
son, a colored young lady, took the third honor 
at the late anniversary of the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary. Her father is alawyer of Canandaigua. 


Tne Voice or tHe Press.—The Tribune but 
spoke the testimony of all journalists when it lately 
said :—‘‘We receive in exchange about one thou- 
sand journals that supported Lincoln and Johnson 
in the Presidential canvass of 1864. If there be 
twenty of the whole number that side with the 
President against Congress, we are very widely 
in error. We cannot now name ten, but suppose 
there may be so many. That more than nine 
hundred are in open, hearty accord with Congress, 
is a most transparent, incontestible fact.” And 
this power, wielded against the President’s policy, 
will as surely defeat it as it nerved the people to 
unhesitating loyalty in 1864. 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE CoLorED PEo- 
pLe.—If it will not savor too much of facetious- 
ness to paragraph anything pertaining to the friend- 
ship of Mr. Johnson for ie colored people, we 
will venture to record that Dr. P. B. Randolph, 
an intelligent colored gentleman who has been re- 
siding for two or three years in Louisiana, en- 
gaged in establishing schools for the education of 
his race, is at Washington with a proposition to 
found in New Orleans a normal school for the edu- 
‘ation of colored teachers for colored schools. He 
had an interview of two hours in length with 
President Johnson, who desired to ascertain the 
exact condition of the colored people in Louisi- 
ana, and who gave his written indorsement of the 
proposition to establish a normal school for their 
benefit.. He also informed Mr. Randolph that he 
was a true friend of his people. Mr. R. did not 
laugh aloud! 


Gen. SHERMAN aS A Boy.—Apropos of the 
General's visit to New England, we recall a por- 
tion of a speech made by him a year ago, in Cin- 
cinnati, where he was welcomed by Mr. Henry 
Stanbery, the lately appointed Attorney-General. 
Gen. Sherman then said :-— 

Fellow citizens: I am not so accustomed to 


you must be a little more silent as to noise and 
Tam very proud that he, 
betore every other man, has received me here on 
says, he knew my father 
before me, and all my family. He knew me when 
I was a little red-headed boy running about Lan- 
caster stealing his cherries. (Laughter.) I am 
thankful that ‘he has introduced me, for I believe | 





SENATOR FROM Kawnsas.—Mr. | 


somewhat advantageous in giving the new minis- 
ters opportunities of making inaugural speeches, 
from which we learn their general views on the | FE. 

of mS Lane, was an emigrant to Kansas dur- | 
ing the border troubles, and since an able and un- | 


r 


Sos Pro TEM. 
. Ross, appointed to fill temporarily the place | 


Minister, Lord | purchasable radical editor. 

Deservep Honors To THe Brave.—The Pres- | 
ident has signed the bill to revive the grade of 
General in the army and Admiral in the Navy, | 
and sent to the Senate the names of Lieut.-Gen. | 


to the fact that whilst Earl Russell and Me, | Grint and Vice Admiral Farragut for promotion: 
The Senate confirmed | 


5 P ; oO » respective grades. 

Gladstone had both uttered expressions very of- i! the re pecti vere | 
Sone ; - ithe nominations at once. 
fensive to the Americans—the one saying that 

the Americans were fighting for empire (a thing, 
that may yet turn out to be true,) 


has been that of the new Foreign 
Stanley. Except that it was too cordial to the 
French Emperor, it was such a speech as is calcu- 
lated to please a large number of liberals. In the | 
course of it he spoke freely on the relations of 
America to England. Ile triumphantly referred 


} 


A Rieut Move.—Fight colored men of Mobile 


| 
call upon all parents and others favorable to the | 





by-the-way, 


‘and the other that Davis had created a nation— | education of the colored people to meet at a giv en 


neither he nor Mr. Disraeli had ever said a word | time, discuss the subject, elect a board of school | 
which could have been construed into sympathy | managers, and determine what other steps had | 
with cither side as against the other. There is | pest be taken to secure to their children the ad-| 
no doubt that this is avery fair hit. It is cer- | vantages of a liberal education. That is the right | 
spirit. 

Lincoin ys. Jounson.—The President claims 
to be following Mr. Lincoln's policy. If so, he | 
must have overlooked the fact that Mr. Lincoln’s 
Proclamation contained the following 
sentence: “Whether members sent to Congress 
from any State shall be admitted to seats, consti- 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respecdve 
houses, and not to any extent with the executive.” 


America that. satisfaction or arbitration which H 
Earl Russell refused in the matter of the ‘‘Ala- 
‘claim. If they should have the wit to do 
sympathy and strength beyond what any body ieee 
could ever have imagined a tory government to 
have again in England. Ido not know that they 
though a singular article in the Pu// 
Mall Gazette on “America as an Ally,’’ and the 
tone in which Lord Stanley spoke to his constitu- 


ents at King’s Lynn, on Wednesday last, are con- 


Tue Loyat Sovutnerners’ Convention— 
The National Intelligencer taunts the loyal South- 
erners that they could not hold their convention 
ina Southern city, and hence they go to Phila- 
delphia. This being so, what becomes of that 
journal’s arguments that the Southern country is 
“altogether lovely” and reconstruction complete ? 
Accepting the statement, however, as a fact, the 
country will not go to ee over it, we fancy. 


strued by some in that way. 
AMERICAN INTERESTS. 
It is, indeed, just now the fashion for much less 


for America is represented just now by 


| 


Southern rule—a_ policy which, despite Lord 


RerreseNTATIVE Me n.—We hear from Wash- 
ington that on Monday last were collected in that 
city, to arrange for the Philadelphia convention, | 
Vallandigham, Jesse D. Bright, the rebel Gen. | 
Forrest, C. J. Faulkner of Va., and a dozen “‘lead- 
ing patriots”’ of lesser note, not to leave out the lead- 
ing one of all, Mr. Thurlow Weed. These men 
mean to leave poor Johnson ‘out in the cold,” 
while the convention will be manipulated to suit 
Weed’s faction in New York. 


joices in and every true liberal deplores—and also 
to the Fenians in Canada. Lord 





by his blow 


the conservative party in England never gave a 


with slavery during the war; that no tory ever 
uttered a good word for Lincoln’s proclamation, 
nor for him until he was dead. Yet it is certan 
that Disraeli and Stanley were far-sighted in the 
matter, and, being liberal at heart, have made a 
record on which they can now stand strongly. 
Mr. Gladstone, I know, most deeply regrets his 
{hasty and foolish remarks about America, and it | 


cuit for illegal voting on the ground that he was 
is not to be forgotten what a brilliant example he | not a white man, because he was adjudged to have 
made of us in the Reform debate of how the peo- 


, one-sixteenth of African blood in his veins, the 
ple may be trusted. I may mention here, also, | Supreme Court of Michigan rendered a decision 
that with all Earl Derby's hatred of democracy he | to the effect that persons with only one-fourth ne- 
was one of the original and most strenuous foes of gro blood should be regarded as white. This de- 
slavery in the West Indies, and is, indeed, more | gjsjon is opposed to the received interpretation de- 
distinguished for his important services then than ~ rived from the Southern whites that a single drop 
for anything else he has done, unless it be his 


Wuatis a Write aes nn the case of Wil- 
liam Dean, who was convicted in the Wayne Cir- 








Republican candidates; and if dead, I wish this 
declaration to show how I would have voted. 

We must take sides with patriotism. We will 
stand by the government if but five faithful in 
my State stand with me. It is not in the power | 


of man to coax, flatter or bribe me to follow any | 


other flag than that of my fathers; neither in- 
duce me to vote tor any shade of treason. 
are but fre candidates in this State, as known to 
me, that ] would vote for. One is Dr. Johnson, 
who is a candidate for Congress in the third dis- 
trict. The other is Hon. James R. Berry, can- 
didate tor State Auditor of Public Accounts. 

I drew my first breath in South Carolina, Edge- 
field District, and slept in childhood beneath the | 
and oaks. Her laughing 
rills, her recks and glons, are photographed upon 
I love her excel- 


shadows of her pines 


the recollections of my youth. 
1 hate her defects. 
who do not wish the negro 


lencies, 
There are those here 


to vote 


him to vote! 
to tax Sambo to educate their own offspring, while ! 
Ebony is left out im the cold! 
robbery upon the poor negro! ‘*Literature,”’ 
Webster, ‘becomes free institutions. 


graceful ornament of civil liberty and happy re- 
He who opposes the edu-! sense of the word. 


straint on our nature.”’ 
cation of any man, 
interest of the country. 
defence of nations; 
educated vice. 


Our Americanized children of African descent | men talk too much so. 
are monopolizing the literature of the South. | 
The mind of a country is her true wealth, and} hardly feel any reverence for them. 
The broken arches, the | ing, the other day, I saw a man holding up to the 
crumbling columns and waste places of our po-/ cheers of thousands of people a large canvas 
litical Zion, can be restored on/y by the mental, 
moral and physical education of her citizens. 


must be cultivated. 








There | 


because he is not educated, and they do 
not want him educated because they do not wish | 
These anti-republicans are willing 


Many of these | 
Anglo-Saxons desire to continue the system of, 
says will disgust all reformers more than the refusal | 
Itis the | of reform. does. 


is opposed to the highest foolishly in haranguing their fellows who are dis- 
For education is the cheap | franchised. 
whilst uneducated mind is frage sooner or later:’’ or 


of negro blood works a tainture of race. 

translation of Homer. He has, indeed, been par- Jal eke 
} tisan enough to remain silent during the late out- Gotxe to Evrore.—Mr. Charles A. Barry, 
rages in Jamaica; but whether that arose only artist, leaves in the steamer of the 15th August, 
trom his desire to get out a case against the Rus- | from this port, for several months’ residence 
| sell government if he could, or from the hardening | abroad, to superintend the engraving of several of 
| effect of long-continued toryism, we may soon j his own drawings for a new publishing-house in 
see, if the Jamaica committee succeed in arraign- | this city, which will probably illustrate sev- 
Eyre for the murder of Gordon. jeral holiday works for the ensuing season. Mr. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. | Barry is an observant and quick-minded limner, 





ling Gov. 





people seem to me to take the defeat of the re- | doult his trip will be a source of pleasure te him- 
‘form bill with wondrous calmness, and that their /self and all with whom he is brought | in contact. 
belief that the Derby ministry will break down | | We wish hima ponerse voyage. 


{ 


is unattended by a remorseless determir Y ) ’ oes . 
rss The Mnption t Tur Neepre-Gry.—A Prussian,” writing in 


| he understands the workings of my heart as well 


‘mission of the representatives from Tennessee 


|G. Taylor, Horace Maynard, William B. 
|S. M. Arnell and Isaac R. Hawkins. 
‘ocrats are Edmund Cooper, William B. Campbell 


[elections charging that he subscribed liberally 


' resemble the Shakers. 


On the whole, I must admit that the English {a genial and companionable man, and without | 


| as I do myself, and [know he can tell it better 
i than I ean. Theretore, L accept his version with- 
/ out qualification. 





Tue Tennessee Rerresentatives.—The ad- 


will have little effect on the political complexion | 
of Congress. In the Senate, David T. Patterson, 
/son-in-law of Mr. Johnson, is, of course, among 
the gail $ supporters; his term ex ay wo in 
1869. J. S. Fowler, whose term ends in 1871, 

exactly of he opposite stripe. In the House, the 
representatives elected as Unionists are } Nathaniel 
Stokes, 
The Dem- 


‘and John W. Leftwich. The status of the dele- 
' gation attracts attention. It is known that Sena- 
tor Patterson held a confederate judgeship; but 
his friends say he stands ready to take the test 
oath. With respect to Representative Cooper, 
the President’s private secretary, it may be said 
that papers will be laid before the committee on 


towards raising and equipping a rebel battery. 

The Dunkards, a peculiar religious society, nu- 
merous in some of the Western States, at their 
recent annual meeting discussed the question, 
“Shall we receive colored persons into the church, 
and shall we salute them with the holy kiss’ It 
was decided that they should be received into the 
church, but that all the members were to be left to 
their own choice and taste in regard to saluting 
their colored brethren, with the understanding, 
however, that all who refused to do so were to be 
regarded as weak. 

~ 

Judge Sherman, brother of the General, when 
in Boston, last week, in speaking of these pecu- | 
liar people, told us that they were generally on our | 
side in politics, and that they only went to the 
polls on occasions of great interest. This accounts 
for the fluctuations in the votes of such States as 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. ‘Thad. Stevens, he said, 
owes his strength greatly to these people, who are 
numerous in Lancaster county. Their religious 
faith is of German origin, and in their dress they | 
They are generally farm- | 
ers, and a thrifty and industrious people. 


City Matrers.— That Flag-Staff7.-—By an 
unanimous vote, as we anticipated, the Board of 
Aldermen restore the flag-staff to Chester square. 
The damage to reputation which this affair has 
caused should be a caution not to trench upon the 
rights or conveniences of others. 

Music on the Common.—This popular wrinkle 
for semi-weekly enjoyment did not commence one 
Thousands crowd the vicinity of 
and Saturday 


day too soon. 
the music-stand each Wednesday 
evening. Commencing with Gilmore’s famed band, 
the music did not deteriorate on Wednesday even- 
ing last, when Edwards’ Cornet-Band performed. 
These are colored musicians, and they wisely gave 
popular pieces. We noticed the assembly clapped 
for repetitions, and were loth to leave at eight 
o'clock. We trust they will have another chance, 
and the future hours be from seven to nine o’clock. 

The School Festival.—After ten days of delight- 
ful and creditable school exhibitions, the annual 
musical festival took place ow Tuesday afternoon 
last, at the Music Hall. The exercises were main- 
ly and classically musical, and the children never 
appeared more attractively. Joseph Story, Esq., 
| Hon. Richard Warren of New York, and Mayor 


P 





speaking as my friend Stanbery, and therefore | a 
i 


| 





| Lineoln, made brief addresses, when the latter 
distributed bouquets (very small and inferior ones!) 
to the medal scholars, and congratulated all present 
on the auspicious circumstances attending the 


public school system. Everybody present said— 





| break them down. In short, the more I see of | 

\the English, the more I see how very much they 

' are like the people of our North Eastern States. | 

| without, that is, any political alertness, and with 
aristocrats fearfully | 


ja habit of servility to , 
ee 3 ¥ nee te ° ne is S849 the Prussian army was already armed with | 
xe that which makes members rress, like |. 
ee ee adhe: Comprees, Jit. During the revolution in Berlin, 18th and 10th 
Raymond, abase themselves to Southerners, even 


March, 1848, when the rabble broke into the Royal | 
when geese by goo a Bottom as Andy | Arsenal, they smashed any number of musket- | 
Johnson. The reform bill wi »ubtless > | 
efor ne aie - _ dou less rise | .ases in order to arm themselves with muskets, 
ee until, at last, the eee | but finding a musket without any lock or ramrod | 

os will agree upon sure. whic ; j 
and tories will ag pon seme measure whic lor nipple they did not know what to make of them, 


and flung them down 1 in disgust. 


ithe Transcript, states that this formidable weapon, 
used with great efficacy by the Prussians in the | 


maker in Berlin about 1845, and that in 1848 and | 


But I see no evidence of the 
existence vet of an English people, in the high 
Many -of them talk very 


Deyy tHerr Cotors.—T he Nationalist, of Mo 


trom that city to any of the Gulf ports flies the 


To say ‘‘We are sure to have suf- | American flag is certainly significant. Of all 


‘We mean to have it,”’ 
The working- 


i 
‘ 


and the like, is very flavorless. 


As, until one can to the breeze. 


At a meet- 


or else sluice you with it, 


ito the owners or the patrons of the Mobile boats ? 
imarked “Vor Populi var Dei."’ And I thought | 
| how would I like to have the people there present 





i battle of Sadowa, was invented by a Prussian gun. | 


bile, remarks that the fact that no boat running 


the boats that have gone upon pleasure trips, none 
}except those that were run for the especial benefit | 
Then they do drop their | of colored excursionists have ‘‘spread that banner | 
” (Can these facts be accounted for 
‘on any other hypothesis than that the sight of the | 
emblem of our national unity is obnoxious either 


“A delightful occasion!’’ and of course went home 


happy. 
Get HH. 
tinguis hil cuest of the city ackaowledges the at- 


tentions of the Mayor in a handsomely-worded 
letter. We quote a passage or two:— 


| to effect a cure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


3 SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca Ber Usinarr Oncans, Rageumatis™, 
Genearat Desmrrr, Dropsizs, Curoxic Gononru@a and Cu- 
TaNeous Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly imralwabie. It never fails 








th 


ries lily, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 
May 5. 3m 








MAERIAGES. 











In thia city, 9th inst., by Rev. Dr. Neale. Mr. Luther 
ae to Lucie, daughter of the late Hosea Corthell, Eeq., of | 

ton. 

224 inst., by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Silas A. Quincy to Mise | 
Lydia A. Hanson, both of this city. 

“In South Boston, 23d inst., by Rev. W.M. Claybough, | 
Mr. Richard H. Cook of Boston, to Miss S. Burnie, daugh- | 
ter of Major R. C. Anthony of Providence, R.I. | 
Thomas 


In Dorchester, 23d inst. by Rev. Nathaniel Hall, 
Hill of Cambridge, to Miss Lucy E. Shepard of i 
In Newton Centre, 25th inst., by Rev. Dr. O. S. Stearna, 


Col. D. G. Handy of the 7th Mass. Regiment, to Miss Char- 
lotte R. Toombs. | 

In Billerica, 2th inst., by Rev. Jobn D. Sweet, Mr. John | 
P. Green to Miss Carrie A. Fisk, both of Woburn. 





DEATHS. 








_ oe city, 24th inst., of apoplexy, Henry Dooley, Esq., 


Dat inst., Milla, widow of the late James W. Vose, 78. 

24th inst., Rhoda B., widow of the late George May, 63. 

In Brookline, 1Sth inst., Henry Cleveland Wellman, 22 | 
yrs., a graduate of Harvard © Yollege, of the class of 1865. 

In Hull, 22d inst., at the Nantasket House, Mr. Roswell 
Gleason, Jr., of Dorchester, 3y. 








PER STEAMER AFRICA. 


NEW GOODS. 
A Choice Selection of 





Marble Clecks, Bronze Statuettes and Fancy 
Bronzes, English Plated Ware, Gold 
and Silver Jewelry, Opera Glass- 
es, Spy Glasses and Telc- 
scopes, and Magni- 
fying Glassca. 


PALMER & BACIIELDERS, 


162 Washington Street. 
sti 23. 6t 


| 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
NEW PREFACE TO 
ECCE HOMO, 








TUE 


By the Author, is printing, and will be ready very shortly | 
for gratuitous distribution to all purchasers of our Edition. | 
Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp, to pay postage. | 

booksellers will please order their supply through their | 
regular dealer. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


July 28. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 












nay | 


aSaroelg 





TePriAIL& Co.,, 


385 Washington street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 
PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. 


Now is the time to purchase a first-class Diano at a rea- 





sonable price. 3m July 7. | 
‘ NEW | 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 


By L. O. EMERSON. 
y 7D ie Al 
THE JUBILATE: 

A Collection of SACRED MUSIC for Choirs, Singing | 
Schools, Musical Conventions, &e. By L. O. Emerson, Au- | 
thor of the **dZarp of Judah,” ** Golden Wreath,” ** Merry | 
Chimes,” §. 

THE IMMENSE SUCCESS which has attended the ‘Harp 


or JUDAH,” its universal adoption by Choirs, Musical Con- before ehssoaeiins elsewhere 


ventions and Schools, has induced the undersigned to ar- | 
range with the author, Mr. L. O. EMerson, for a new vol- | 
ume in which all the excellent features of his previous work | 
together with many new and important ones combine to 
produce a collection of music unequalled in merit, and suit- | 
ed to every capacity and occasion. This new book upon! 2 
which Mr. Emerson has bestowed much labor and care, can- 
not fail to be THE ONE BOOK SOUGHT FOR by Choirs | 
and Congregations, Societies and Conventions, Schools and | 
Families. | 

Retain. Price, $1.38, mailed post-paid. Wotrsare Price, 
$12 a dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. PubLisueErs, 
July 28 3t 277 Washington Street. 


ST ATION ERY GOoT oS, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


&C. 
JOSIAIL LL. FAIRBANKS, 


136 Washington Street, 





Importer and Dealer in Staple and Fine Stationary, 


Drawing, Writing, Note and Letter Papers, | 
OFFICE AND COUNTING-ILOUSE SUPPLIES, | 
CANCELLING AND COPYING PRESSES, | ¢ 
JFAPANNED TiN WARE, 
Gold, Steel and Quill Pens, 


SCISSORS, POCKET 
STAMPS, 


PAPER SHEARS, 
REVENUE 


PENKNIVES, 

BUOKS, PAPER FASTNERS, 

&C., &C. 

Blank Aéconnt Books, of all descriptions constant- 

ly on hand, and made to order in the best style of work- 
3m nis 2s. 


ON: 


WILLI IAM T U ou CS 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STRE ET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CATIERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 





Public er Privatc Parties, 
large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to} 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. | 

WEDDING CAKE | 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- | 





tionary of all sorts. May 5. 
ee = Sere 
AD. AMS & CO.’S 
GOoOou.vdDdEnN PENS. 


Beautiful in style: superior in finish; anti-corrosive and | 
unequalled in quality. No.1. For general use; suited to | 
ali kinds of business writing. No.2. Extra fine points; — 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 pens in a! 
box. 25 cts.a box. Sent post-paid. (@F" Try them and | 
vou will use no other. Liberal diseounts to dealers! Splen- 
did inducements to agents! Address, ADAMS & CO., 2L! 


| Bromfield Street. 3m Apr. 14 
SPRING STYLES! | 
‘CHARLES A. SMITH & CO.,| 


herman to Mayor Lincoln.—The late dis- | 


“I avail myself of the opportunity to record | 


| my sense of the honor and courtesy bestowed on 
me by the city of Boston. 
| ries and facilities placed at my disposal for myself 
and party will ever be remembered; the society 
| towards which you guided us was so refined and 
genial that it has left a deep impression; the deli- 
| cate manner in which you conformed your arrange- 
' ments to my prior engagements was exceedingly 
gratifying to me. Iam not insensible to the good 
opinion of men of intellect and worth,—to the 
simple ‘*‘Well done!’’ of the quiet citizen,—nor to 
the pardon conveyed in the tear of some bereaved 
mother whose son fell under me, 
absolves me from blame. Of these tokens I re- 
| ceived a large share in the city of Boston, and the 
memory of them will long be treasured. I be- 


The substantial luxu- | 


and who thus | 


lieve I do not mistake your character when I thus | 


venture to reduce to writing my heartfelt thanks 
for the many favors received by and through you, 
and to ask you to say a few kind words in my 
name to the gentlemen who aided you in dispens- 


Even toy ships cannot be sold at the stores if the | ing to me so bountevusly the’ hospitalities of the 
ir nion colors are painted upon them. The flag’ great city of Boston. 


” 


| 


OLD STATE MOUSE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
Invite attention to their Spring Importations | 
— or — | 
Scotch and French Suitings, | 
—aAND— 
SPRING OVEKCOATINGS. 
Also. a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 
Miea«rs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- | 
mauship and style. 


English, 


| 





Washington and State Strects, 
OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. | 
June 23. tf 


ALLENS 
New Photographic Rooms, 
G TEMPLE PLACE, } 
BOSTON, 
Ilave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 
SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, | 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- | & 
ographs cheerfully shown. tf June 2. 


| 


\CILARLES It. 
| 


| on hand. 


and want a good quality of Furniture at a low price, 
well to examine our stock = is the largest in Boston) 





** TILE CHORALIST. 
THEMS, TRIOS, QUARTETS, &c. 


from favorite operas. 


by eminent composers. 12 Nos. 
each. 


W. W. BROOM’S 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New 
York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 
itor, 
Ne. 119, John Street, New York City. 
July 14. tf 


THE LABOR-SAVER 


Is a patented article that will save $20 a year in | any family. 
Retail price $1, free of p pn Three i agents are 
now making 85 to $20 per da 
Agents, male and female, with $3 to $10 capita), can clear 
$50 per week at home. 
Full particulars sent to any address on receipt of two 
stamps for circulars and return postage. 
R. WAYVELL, Box 4781, 
May 12. 3m* 











Chicago, 111. 








PIANO PLAYING 
IS EASILY LEARNED 


By the System adopted in “RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD.” No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but 
SPRIGHTLY STUDIES throughout, and CHARMING MEL- 
ODIES for practice, at every step. No one who has used 
this book will ever use or recommend any other. It is ail 
that can be desired, Sold by all music dealers. Price $3 75 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punuisuers, 

38t 277 Wi speach street. 








AMERICAN 


CROQUET GAMES, 


Maxvuracturep from THOROUGHLY-SEASONED STOCK, 
from patterns which experience has demonstrated to be the 


Most Perfect for Skill and Accuracy. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO TUE 


BOXWOOD SETS, 


WHICH, 


| For Superior Strength and Beauty of Finish, 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


G7 Every Game guaranteed to be perfect in all respects. 
Orders by mail or express promptly filled. 


D. O. GOODRICH, 
(BOSTON BAZAAR,) 


No. 302 Washington Strect, Boston. 
May 5. 3m 


WINDOW SHADES!! 

BRUCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, 


CHURCLIL SHADES, W IRE. SCREENS, &e. 
| tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. 





OFFICE AND 
; particular at- 
STORS 


| Suaves lettered in a superior style. 


Mosquito Screens and Bed Canopies 


| in great variety. Tanie Ow Ciotus, Rustie Blinds, Picture 
| Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed aud 
put up in the best manner. 


Factory AND SALesnoom, 


- 606 Waxhington og Boston, Mass. 
pr. & 


r URNITU RE! 


SAVE ONE PROFIT 


BUY OF TIT[E MANUFAC TURER! 





IIALEY, MORSE & BOYDIN, 
407 Washington St., Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES 

PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
LIBRARY 
Ne Eo 


EF ee 


which will pe sold to consumers at 


Manafacturcrs’ Wholicsale Prices. 


Those who are about furnishing private or public houses, 
will do 


3m May 5. 


PIANOF ORTE Ss. 


JAMES W. VOSE, 
PIANOFORTE 
Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 








| ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
| reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
May 6. 3m 


R EDUC CTION OF PRICLS! 





A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 
meen 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER IANGINGS, 
* Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 
Wholesale Prices:: 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing cisewhere. 





|CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


383 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Mar. 31. 


CHOICE MUSIC 
IN A CHEAP FORM 


CHOIRS, SOCIETIES, 
VENTIONS. 


FOR THE USE OF AND CON- 


With accompaniment for the 
Organ and Pianoforte. 21 Nos., each, .2t). 

TUE OPERA, Comprising Trios, Quartets and Choruges, 
12 Nos. each, .25 
CHORAL CLASSICS. Comprising Cantatas, and Choruses 
Prices from 2U to 76 cents 
List of Pieces contained in the above, sent on application. 
A Liperat Discount from the above made on quantities to 


| Choirs, Societies, and Conventions. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pupiisners, 
ot 217 W ashingtou street. 


July 21. 





LOOKING- -GLASS 
WAREILOUSE, 


—aNn— 

ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leoking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 


IMPORTERS OP 
Looking«Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OP ART, 
No. 234 Washingten Street, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT, 
April 7. 








ANTI-SLAVERY 
STANDARD 


‘Seams AN OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCLETY 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, President. 





Pustisuep Weekty at 48 Berkman Staeet, New York. 
PARKER PILLSBURYN, Editor. 





Devoted exclusively to suffrage and citizenship, irrespec- 


| tive of color or race ; contains authentic reports of addresses 


by Wendell Phillips and other eminent reformers ; with 
well-arranged departments of literature and general intelli- 
| gence, making it a good family as well as radical paper. 

Price * a year; 10 copies to one address, $2.) each ; 20 
‘teocaahe Advertisements at reasonable rates. 


AR T 





GALLERY! 





CHILDS 


MANUFACTURERS 





MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
ecwiigiais 
Every Description, and Dealers 
canal 
Painting~, 
Engravings, 


Photegraph Albans, 


Cartes de Visite, 


AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKES. 


Comprising Standard Cnoroses, AN- | 


2 
2 = 
34 
<S 
F 














WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
CoMMONWEALTH OrFicz, Bostox; 
Farmar, July 27, 1866. 
The condition of the money market is unaltered. Cal! 
loans rule at 6 percent. Good paper passes at 6} to 7 3-10 
per cent., with a moderat amount offering. 
The gold market is quite well sustained. The opening 
quotation was 149}, the highest 150, and the closing 149]. 
The transactions in Government securities rather light; 
but prices well sustained. Old five-twenties sold at 106] ; 
ten-forties at 9S ; coupon sixes at 108], and seven-thirties at 
103} to 103}. The closing quotations, were az follows :— 
Coupon sixes 109a109{ ; ten-forties 98a98} ; old seven-thirties 
103}a103} ; old five-twenties 106ja107. 
WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
COMMONWEALTH OrFIck, Boston, 
Fripar, 12 M., July 27, 1806. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, Cheese, te 
y h........40 @ 4 P b.. Te 
Medium ........ 3 @ # Skim Milk, pb 8 @ 10 
Cooking ........ 20 @ 2% Eggs, p dos ......34 @ % 
FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 
vee hui ‘Indian meal, P ..4@ 5 
POM. 3< 6c. 8 6 @ 20 Farina, P th...... 16 @ iF 
Fine Flour. bbl. 2m @2 45 Hominy, P th.......@ 7 
Rye do. P...... @ jOatmeal } Ib..... 12@ 14 
Graham do. P ib...7 @ _8 |Corn Starch, P h.16 @ 17 
FRUITS—GREEN. 
Tomatoes, F qt.....2K@ 35 \Gooseberries...... 20 @ 25 
Blueberries Pp — -20@ 25 | jApples, y pk,..1B@... 
Raspberries, 7 box. reg @ 75 New, P pk,..... 75 @ 100 
Whortleberries, |Oranges, P doz....40 @ 80 
DORs .«cs Sceunes @ 2 ‘Lemons, } doz....25 @ W 
Currents, Ib ‘bos,. 1 @ a 
FRKUITS—DRY, 
Apples, P Ib......22 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....56 @ 62 
Currants, Zante, Prunes, P Ib .....25 @ 28 
Be vivecvaes 20 @ 2% Raisins, P tb... -23@ B 
PURE SPICES. 
Pepper, P tb...... 55 @ 60 Ginger. P .....60 @ @ 
Cassia, } th.....110 @125 Cloves. P fh...... SN @ Ww 
Pimento, » tb... .50 @ 60 \Mustard, P tb....60 @ 80 
Citron, P Ib...... 54 @ 62 Pure Cream Tartar. 56 @ 70 
MEATS—F RESH. 
Beef, sirloin.......05 @ 40 Mutton, fore a 
Beef, round....... V@QsH Pb..... 0 14 
Beef, rib roast... .20@ 30) eng quarter. . ..18 @ % 
Pork, roast and Lamb...... vccese LOS © 
steaks ........ 15 @ 18 rere Lamb, 
Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14) hind wenn GP @ 3 
hind quarter....18 @ 53 fore quarterP @15 @ 2 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, P pair 2 00 @ 5 00 | Pigeons .y dos. -200 @3 00 
Spring Due ks, |Fowls, } fb....... 25 @ Ww 
tae Miedy “a Turkeys, P tb....300 @ 35 
eee ye 25 | 
ME ats Sar, SMOKED, Ere. 
Pork, nana whole, Beef Tongues, 
octets: 20 G Oia. eens D@ 8B 
Pork, hams, cut. ..30 @ 35 Bologna Sausages, 
Pork, salt, py tb. ..20 @ B green, P tb...16 @ 20 
Beef, corned. }) th.10 @ 20! Do. dry...... ee 
Beef, smoked, }) tb.18 @ 25 Tripe............... @ 16 
Fresh Pork........ 15 @ 18 'Tripe, P bbl. .18 60 @n 00 
Corned Shoulders.... @@ 16 half bbl...... 900 @10 00 
Smoked do. ....... 17 @ 19 |Pig’s Feet, P Ib..... @ 12 
Smoked Tongues..... @l 12 Roasting Pigs,...250 @4 00 
Pork, } bbl........ $10 
VEGETABLES. 
Beets, P bunch... 5 @ 10 Celery, bunch,....12 @ 2 
Cabbages, each....10 @ 25 Lettuce, $y head....4@ 6 
Cranberries, P qt.20 @ 25 we oe peas 
Onions, } pk....... Ph UB oan TCE ee 
Bermuda, per th. .6 @ ‘8 Spinach. p ry peck..... @ 
Carrots, $) pk....... @ .. Rhubarb, per lb. @ 
Potatoes 9 old 200 @2 25 Radishes,}) bunch @ 
Potatoes, pk new,. -60 @ 70 Asparagus, bunch, .. @ 
Squashes, new } Ib.5 @ 10 Cucumbers, ....... 6 @ 
Hubbards, tb... @ Peas, pk, Sree ene Gia) 7h 
Turnips, $? bunch 12 @ 16 String Bean, P pk, D@ 
GROCERIES 
Coffee, pure burned. rent P h.33 @ 40 
eee 56 @ 60 Sperm, }? th...... 50 @ tA 
| Mixed, Pb. - 35 @ 38 Lard, } tb..........@ 37 
| Rye, P B........ 12 @ 15 Rice, } th........ l4i@ 16 
| Green Java, P Ib..45 @ 55 Sago, Ptb.......... @ Bb 
| Sugar, brown, Saleratus and Soda, 
BPE as cides Ww@ii refined, Pib..15 @ 17 
| Coffee. P tb.......18 @ 19 Salt, table, , qt...4@ 6 
Crushed, p th....18 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bars, 
| Sugar-house Syrup, each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 


P gal... .160 @180 Soap, hard, smal! bars, 
Molasses, Pe gal. 10 @110 each, Ex.No.1, 18 @ 15 
Tea, Oolong. Pp th. 135 «150 wen best family, box, 

¥ tb 12 ¢ 


English Breakfast. | BP ED... 14 
|. ee eee 135 @175 Soap, common, box, 
ae Passe 150 @200 ge Pree eS 12 @ 14 
Japan Tea......,125 @LT5 Soap, soft, Pqt...2@ 3 
Chocolate. ........54 @ 58 Soap, Vermicelli. . 25 @ & 
Candles, taliow, Starch, $Y tb...... Me il 
BP Tikes sce ..-23 @ 2 Tapioca, P Ib..... 23 @ 3 
| : SUNDRIES. 
| Beans, drv, PY qt..J2 @ 14 Honey, box, Pih..40 @ 6 
Coal, hard, p bu..42 @ 52 Uoney, strained, 
Coal, stove, OF icicle K@ 
1 oe 1000 @ Kerosene, # gal...85 @1 00 
MK ...........8@ Macearoni, P th .28 @ 22 


| August 1, at 2o'clock M., 
and DINING-ROOM | 








(Gi HORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 





MITY OF BOSTON.—Lamwe DrrartmMent.— 

/ Crry Hans, July 23, -1866.—PROPOSALS WANTED.— 
Proposals will be received at this office until Wednesday, 
for the repairing of all glass, 
wood, tin and copper work of the Street Lanterns, both oil 
and gas, in the city proper, from August 6, 1866, until May 
6, S67. 

Also separate proposals for the same work at East and 
Seuth Boston respectively. The specifications may be seen 
at the office of the Lamp Department. 

The committee reserve the right to accept or reject any or 
all proposals which may be made. 

DANIEL DAVIES, 


Chairman Committee on Lamps. 
July 28. lt 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


WINSOR’S REGULAR’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From India Wharf. 
The First-Class A 1 Clipper Ship 
IBIENGATL,, 
BNORRSORD. feriokc oie aheasa cess dacdss COMMANDER 


This splendid Boston- built clipper sbip is now leading, and 
her large engagements and unsurpassed reputation will in- 
sure ber quick despateh. 

Apply toNATILL WINSOR & CO., corner of Broad and 
State streets. July li. 


tthe 


ira 





Exes GLIDDEN & WILLI. AMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

From Lewis Wharf, the very superior Al Clipper Ship, 
KING PHILIP, 
BICKFORD........ witievavsene «+. - COMMANDER. 

This ship is in splendid condition for the voynge, now in 
berth with part of her cargo on board, and having large en- 
gagements will sail promptly. Shippers will oblige by send 
ing forward their goods without delay. 

For freight, &e., apply at the California Packet Office, No. 
114 State street, Boston. 

Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 





June 2. 
CLOTHING, ‘ETC. 
; W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
e ~ 
CLOTIIING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


A. W. BEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


C. W. FREELAND 
J. HW. FREELAND, 


May 12. 6m 





fp ***e eer? & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
YOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 





WOOL, 
08 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. GEORGE W. Cu3SURN 
July 7. 
MECHANICAL. 
z Po PALER RAS EE 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinelt! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN - 
ENT. 
“ Hay, Coa], Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 

Druggista’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money D and a plete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 

Our cxty Warehouse in BOSTON is 

888 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch &t. 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CQ. 











! 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Patent Improved Lead Pipe. 
Pure Block Tin Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
ALSO DEALERS IN PIG AND BAR LEAD, 
Copper and Iren ie ae Hydraulic Rams, 


Ce 





129 Milk street- 
GEORGE L. STEARNS, ' BOSTON. 
WM. J. BRIDE. 


NCIS W. BIRD € CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 


Wearchease, Ne. 353 Water Street, Basten. 





BAY STATE 
VENEBER 


MANUFACTORY, 
Office 441 Tremont St., Besten. 
Plain and Figured Reseweood, 
Birds-Eye and Piain Maple, 
Mettied, Striped and Commen Black Wal- 
| mat, 
| Mahegany, Cedar, Oak, and al! other qualities of 
Vv Ie NEERS, 
| Cut to order of any thickness from 4 to 150 per inch. 
| backboard, any thickness or quality. 
Address orders and communications to 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, Prepricter. 


Pine 
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THE COMMONWAL TH, 





SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1866. 





NOTICE. 








THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A HARVARD MAN'S TOAST. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I rise, Mr. Chairman, as both of us know, 
With the impromptu I promised you three weeks 


ago, 
Dragged up to my doom by your might and my 


mane, 
To do what I vowed I’d do never again, 
And I feel like your good honest dough when pos- 


sest 

By a stirring, impertinent devil of yeast: 

‘You must rise,” says the leaven; ‘‘I can’t,” says 
the dough, 

“Just examine my bumps and you'll see its no go.” 

~~ = must,’’ the tormenter insists, ‘‘ ’tis all 

ght, 

“You must rise when I bid you, and, what’s more, 

be light.” 


Tis a dreadful oppression, this making men speak 

What they’re sure to be for all the next week, 

This asking some poor stick, like Aaron’s, to bud 

Into eloquence, pathos, or wit in cold blood, 

As if the dull brain that you vented your spite on 

Could be got, like an ox, by mere poking, to 
Brighton. 

They say it is wholesome to rise with the sun, 

And I dare say it may be, if not overdone, 

(I think it was Thomson who made the remark 

’T was an excellent thing in its way—for a lark), 

But te rise after dinner and look down the meet- 


ing 
On a distant (aa Gray calls it) prospect of Eating, 
With a stomach half full and a cerebrum hollow 
As the tortoise-shell ere it was strung for Apollo, 
Under contract to raise anerithmon gelasma 
With rhymes so hard hunted they gasp with the 


asthma, 
And jokes not much younger than Jethro’s phy- 
lacteries— 


Is something I leave you yourselves to character- 
ize. 


I’ve a notion, I think, of a good dinner speech, 
Tripping light as a sandpiper over the beach, 
Swerving this way and that as the wave of the mo- 


ment 
Washes out its slight trace with a dash of whim’s 
foam on’t, 
And leaving on memory’s edge just a sense 
Something graceful had gone by, a live present 
tense ; 
Not poetry, no, not quite that, but as good, 
A kind of winged prose that could fly if it would: 
’Tis a time for gay fancies as fleeting and vain 
As the whisper of foambeads on fresh poured cham- 


e. 
For Fined were nct perhaps strictly designed 
For maneuvring the heavy dragoons of the mind; 
When I hear your set speeches that start with a 


pop, 
Then wander and maunder too feeble to stop, 
With a vague apprehension from popular rumor 
There used to be something by mortals called hu- 
mor, 
Beginning again when youthought they were done, 
Pee peqwcsn, sensible, weighing « ton, 
And as near to the present occasions of men, 
As a Fast-day discourse of the year eighteen ten, 
I—well, I sit still and my sentiments smother, 
For am I not also a bore and a brother? 


And a toast, what should that be? Light, airy 
and free, 

The foam-Aphrodite of Bacchus’s sea, 

A fancy-tinged bubble, an orbed rainbow-stain 

. That floats for an instant ’twixt goblet and brain, 

A breath-born perfection, half something, half 
naught, 

And breaks if it strike the hard edge of a thought. 

Do you ask me to make such? Ah no, not so sim- 


ple; 
Ask Apelles to paint you the ravishing dimple 
Whose shifting enchantment lights Venus’s cheek, 
But the artist will tell you his skill is too weak; 
Once fix it, ’tis naught, for the charm of it rises 
From the sudden bupeeps of its smiling surprises. 


I've tried to define it, but what mother’s son ? 
Could ever yet do what he knows should be done 4. 
My rocket has burst, and I watch in the air 

Its fast-fading heart’s blood drop back in despair, 
Yet one chance is left me, and, if I am quick, 

I can palm off, before you suspect me, the stick. 


Now since I’ve succeeded, I pray do not frown, 

To Ticknor’s and Longfellow’s classical gown, 

And profess four strange languages, which, luck- 
less elf, 

I speak like a native (of Cambridge) myself, 

Let me beg, Mr. President, leave to propose 

A sentiment treading on nobody’s toes, 

And give, in such ale as with pump-handles we- 


brew, 

steer memory who saved us from all talking He- 
rew 

A toast that to deluge with water is good, 
For in Scripture they come in just after the flood ; 
I give you the men, but for whom, as I guess, sir, 
Modern languages ne’er could have had a professor, 
The builders of Babel, to whose zeal the lungs 


Of the children of men owe confusion of tongues,— - 


And a name all embracing I couple therewith, 
Which is that of my founder—the late Mr. Smith. 


Tue Princess Caranoo.—FEarly in the 
year 1865 there died at Bristol a female of 
considerable personal attractions, whose early 
history was amusing enough, yet took a strong 
hold upon credulous persons half a century 
since. She pretended to be a native Javasu, 
in the Indian Ocean, and to have been carried 
off by pirates, by whom she had been sold to 
the captain of a brig. Her first appearance 
was in the spring of 1817, at Almondsbury, in 
Gloucestershire. Having been ill-used when 
on board the ship, she had jumped overboard, 
she said, swam on shore, and wandered about 
six weeks before she came to Almondsbury. 
She appears next to have found her way to 
Bath, and there to have created a sensation in 
the literary and fashionable circles of the city 
and other places, which lasted till it was dis- 
covered that the whole affair was a romance 
cleverly sustained and acted out by a young 
and prepossessing girl, who sought to maintain 
the imposition by the invention of hieroglyphics 
and characters to represent her native lan- 


guage. 

In 1817, there was published at Bristol a 
narrative of this singular imposition, “practiced 
upon the benevolence of a lacy residing in the 
vicinity of Bristol by a young woman of the 
name of Mary Wilcocks, alias Baker, alias Ba- 
kerstendht, alias Caraboo, Princess of Javasu ;” 
for which work Bird, the royal academician, 
drew two portraits. 

Jt was ascertained that she was a native of 
Witheridge, in Devonshire, where her father 
was a cobbler. She appears to have taken 
flight to America, aod in 1824 she returned to 
England, and hired apartments in New Bond 
street, where she exhibited herseif to the pub- 
lic at the charge of one shilling; but she did 
not attract any great attention. 

On being deposed from the honors which had 
been awarded to her, “the Princess’’ retired 
into comparatively humble life, and marned. 
There was a kind of grim humor in the occu- 
pation which she subsequently followed—that 
of an importer of leeches; but she conducted 


her operations with much judgment and ability, | 


and carried on her trade with credit to herself 


and satisfaction to her customers. The quon- | 
dam *Princess” died, leaving a daughter, who, | 


like her mother, is described as very beautiful. 


There is also a very strange story of the | 


Princess having got an introduction to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte at St. Helena, of which affair 
the following account appeared in Felix Far- 
ley’s Bristol Journal, September 13, 1817 :— 


“A letter from Sir Hudson Lowe, lately re- | 


turned from St. Helena, forms at present the 


leading topic of conversation in the higher | 


circles. It states that on the day preceding the 
date of the last despatches, a large ship was 
discovered in the offing. The ek was strong 
from the south-southeast. After several hours’ 
tacking, with apparent intention to reach the 
island, the vessel was observed to bear away for 
the northwest, and in the course of an hour the 
boat was seen entering the harbor. It was 
rowed by a single person. Sir Hudson went 
alone to the beach, and to his astonishment saw 
a female of interesting appearance spring to 
land. She stated that she sailed from Bristol, 
under the care of some missionary ladies, in a 
vessel called the Robert end Anne, Captain 
Robinson, destined for Philadelphia; that the 
vessel being driven out of its course by a tem- 
pest which continued for several successive 
days, the crew at length perceived land, which 
the captain recognized to be St. Helena; that 


she immediately conceived an ardent desire of | 


seeing the man with whose future fortunes she 
was persuaded her own were mysteriously con- 


nected; and her breast swelled with the pros- _ 


of contemplating face to face an impostor 
not equalled on earth since the days of Mo- 
hammed; but a change of wind to the south- 


southeast nearly overset her hopes. Finding , 


the captain resolved to proceed according to 


his original destination, she watched her oppor- 
tunity, and springing with a large clasp kuife 
into a small boat which was elung at the stern, 
she cut the ropes, safely into the ocean, 
and rowed away. wind’ was too strong 
from the land to allow of the vessel being 
t about to thwart her object. Sir Hud- 
son introduced her to Bonaparte under the 
name of Caraboo! She described herself as 
Princess of Javasu, and related a tale of ex- 
traordinary interest, which seemed in a high 
degree to = the captive chief. He em- 
braced her with every demonstration of enthu- 
siastic rapture, and besought Sir Hudson that 
she might be allowed an apartment in his 
rg Hr that she alone was an adequate 
solace in his captivity. ss 

“Sir Hudson subjoins:—‘The familiar ac- 

uaintance with the Malay tongue possessed by 

this most extraordinary personage (and there 
are many on the — oe _ 
language), ther with the knowledge she 
displays “ the Indian and Chinese politics, 
ax the eagerness with which she speaks of 
these subjects, appear to convince every one 
that she is no impostor. Her manner is noble 
and fascinating in a wonderful degree. : 

“A private letter adds the following testi- 
mony to the above statement :—‘Since the arri- 
val of this lady, the manners, and I may say 
the countenance —: of Bonaparte, ap- 
pear to be wholly al . From being reserved 
and dejected, he has become gay and commu- 
nicative. No more complaints are heard about 
inconveniences at Longwood. He has inti- 
mated to Sir Hudson his determination to 
apply to the Pope for a dispensation to dissolve 
bis marriage with Maria Louisa, and to sanction 
his indissoluble union with the enchanting 
Caraboo.” 

However, corroboration of this strange story 
is wanting.— Temple-Bar. 





CoLieGEs anv Orations.—Hillard, W hip- 
ple, Etc.—The college commencements and an- 
niversaries are another feature of this time with 
us. Gov. Bullock goes to Amherst to visit his 
Alma Mater. He is the first governor this insti- 
tution has given to the State, and she has a just 

ride in him. Last year he was her orator. He is 

ooked for a speech only, now. We have sent 
and are to send several orators to the different 
colleges. 

Geo. S. Hillard has just spoken at one of 
them. He must needs speak of politics. Talk- 
ing to an audience entirely unsympathetic, and 
uttering a wail over his own disappointments, 
the occasion was not enlivening. Mtr. Hillard 
furnishes an unhappy illustration of a young 
man beginning with excellent impulses and ar- 
dent aspirations, yet first warped and _ finally 
led widely astray by untoward social connec- 
tions. ‘The first time I ever saw him was on a 
Garrisonian platform; he was, later, the law 
partner of Charles Sumner. But anti-slavery 
doctrines grew more and more unfashionable, 
and Mr. Hillard was not a man to face society, 
as did Mr. Sumner. He yielded, and went 
with the current. The Whigs, in the heyday of 
their power, did well by him. Among other 
things, they sent him to our Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1853. He then disclosed the work- 
ings of his mind ina way that destroyed for 
him all reputation for judgment, to speak mild- 
ly. Richard H. Dana, Jr., one day made a 
speech advocating doctrines unacceptable to 
the Boston moneyed interest. Mr. Hillard, 
in reply, reproached Mr. Dana for being un- 
faithful to ‘tthe hand that fed him.” There is 
nothing on record in our State more withering 
than Mr. Dana’s indignant response to this im- 
putation on his manhood. Mr. Hillard had 
disclosed his own animus, and he never recov- 
ered from the shock it gave his reputation. He 
resembles Mr. Sumner in literary tastes and 
thorough scholarship. His style of composition 
is much superior; indeed, I am at a loss to 
mention any man in Boston who writes English 
pe with such grace and purity as Mr. Hil- 
ard, andI say this remembering both Long- 
fellow and Lowell. He differs from Mr. Sumner 
in his position on topics that test mere manli- 
ness, in about the same degree as the men are 
unlike in personal appearance. 

E. P. Whipple has also been upon a college 
platform. Me Whipple has well held his own 
with us in reputation, but has waned in general 
a Ie was at one time greatly sought 

»y lyceum-lecture audiences, and put sharp, 
brilliant and witty things into his productions, 
enlivening them too. with a wealth of illustra- 
tion from the more pungent light literature of 
the day. It was his habit to use the antithetic 
method of expression with rare effectiveness, 
often reminding one of Macaulay, who once 
declared him to be as appreciative a critic of 
himself as he had ever found. Later, Mr. 
Whipple became more and more metaphysical 
in his tastes and tendencies, and brought this 
peculiarity into his lectures, which injured him 
with the light-weights who so largely attend 
lyceums. Perhaps partially disgusted himself 
with want of appreciation, he gradually withdrew 
from the lecture-ficld. His mind had _ really 
grown out of it. He now makes a very accept- 
able editor of the 7ranscript, which is one of 
our ablest and truest papers, and contributed to 
the Allantic last spring the strongest political 
papers it has ever published, far superior in 
directness, condensation and pith, to the much- 
praised essays in the same line of Prof. Lowell 
in the North American. As a book critic, he 
has no superior, and he writes much less _fre- 
quently. for the magazines than many of our 
writers with not a tithe of his ability both to 
entertain and edify. I believe a new volume 
of his essays is among Ticknor & Fields’ an- 
nouncements. 

B. P. Shillaver, too, has gone out among the 
poets for these occasions. He was a humorist a 
dozen years too early for his own good. There 
is as much genuine genius in this direction in 
‘Mrs. Partington” as in Artemus Ward or 
Orpheus C,. Kerr, but, unfortunately, the bloom 
of it was expended before the days when it 


“Q! Mr. Y., won’t you let me get out of this 
car—I have never been vaccina d—” 

The young gentleman looked astonished. 
He had bien trying to get in a word edgeways, 
but it wasnouse. At last he made out : “What 
under the heaven is the matter with you?” 
said he, as she stopped to take breath. 

“The small pox, Mr. Y., the small pox— 
where is it! where is it ?” 

“The small box is on the seat behind you,” 
thundered Mr. Y. This was —— rom 
the manner in which Mr. Y. spoke, she thought 
he was frightened too, so with a bound she 
cleared the seat and made for the door. Sev- 
eral gentlemen, thinking she meant to kill her- 
self, rushed to her, and detained her from go- 
ing out of the car. 

“Let go of me,” said she, “I tell you let go 
of mce—I will go out, { know I'll catch it. I 
tell you I never had it, and I never have been 
vaccinated, and if I catch it I’ll die—yes, I 
know I will—oh, let me out—please let me out, 
I have never been vaccinated—I—” and the 
tears began torun in great profusion. “Mr. Y., 
I call on you for protection,” screamed the af- 
frighted young lady. “Oh, let me out, let me 
out, I feel it coming, yes, I do, oh, ob, ha, hee 
—hee,” cried the young lady, while the tears 
gushed forth like rain. “I have never been 
vaccinated—let me out! let me out—I’ll catch 
the small pox.” 

“What does all this mean ?” exclaimed, sev- 
eral gentlemen; but no one knew. At last 
Mr. Y. got near the lady, and said in a voice 
like thunder, “There is no small pox in the 
cars! What under heavens are you making all 
this fuss about ?” 

“No small pox in the cars, sir, no small pox 
in the cars! Why, you told me that—that— 
the small pox was on the seat behind me; I 
know I have got it; I tell you I never have 
been vaccinated. O! Mr. Y., it is all your 
fault,—yes, all your fault; you seated me there, 
yes, you did, and you knew it. I'll tell my pa- 
rents of you, too—let me out,” said she, while 
her eyes fairly glistened with rage. 

“I tell you, ma’am, the small pox is not in 
the cars, and I have not said so. It is the 
small nox,” said he with a great deal of em- 
phasis, at the same time holding up the band- 
box before her. She stood gazing at the box 
for some minutes, during which time not a word 
was spoken ; and if it had not been for the 
noise of the cars, as they sped on their way, 
one might have heard a pin drop. 

At last she drew a long breath, and said she: 
“O, I’m soglad! I thought you said small pox, 
and IJ have never been vaccinated—but—but” 
—and remembering where she was, without 
finishing her sentence, she sank down in the 
seat nearest to her, and did not raise her head 
again until she arrived at her place of destina- 
tion, when she took her departure from the 
cars, with her head hanging low, nor did she 
raise it until the cars had got nearly out ef 
sight. Those who witnessed the laughable 
scene of the small bandbox will never forget 
it, and many a jolly laugh have I had over it as 
I repeated the story to my friends. 


TRAINING AND TRIALS OF DANCING-GIRLS. 
Of all barren callings, perhaps there is none 
more sterile and ungrateful than the dancing- 
girls. They are taken in hand when they are 
seven years old. A training-school for the 
first class of dancing-girls is scarcely a less 
painfull spectacle. The first thing done is to 
place the feet in hollow wooden clamps or box- 
es, whose bottom and top are stoutly strapped 
together, and which are moved by straps, ro as 
to bring the heels of the feet heel to heel, while 
the knees remain turned out. This is extreme- 
ly painful under any circumstances; it is doub- 
ly painful when the poor girls’ feet are swollen 
and bruised as they almost always are. This 
exercise lasts half an hour. Then for another 
half hour she is obliged to place first her left 
and then her right foot on a wooden bar which 
is placed on a level with her chin. Then they 
dance all steps used in ballets—les assembles, 
les jetes, les balances, les ronds de jambe, les 
fouettes, les cabrieles, les pointes, les pirouettes 
on the instep, les sauts de basque, les pas 
bourree, les entrechats a quarie, a six and a 
huit. 

This series of exercise must be pursued and 
reviewed all day long, until exhausted nature 
sinks. It is said, after a lesson two hours long, 
without an instant’s pause, M’lle Marie Taglio- 
ni—the Taglioni—fell half dead on the floor 
of her chamber, and was undressed, sponged 
and dressed befure she recovered consciousness. 
Her father, who gave her the lesson, stood by 
and made no other comment on the scene, 
except to say, “She will be unusually brilliant 
to-night.” She was unusually brilliant that 
night. A danseuse shines in her profession 
only by this assiduous exercise, which is given 
when she is seven years, and ends only with 
her retirement from the stage. If she ceases 
it once—if she goes to the sea-shore for pleasure 
— if she goes to the medical springs for recrea- 
tion— upon her return to Paris she must labor 
three times more than ever she did to regain 
her old suppleness and elasticity and airiness. 

And woe to her if idleness brings flesh ! 
that flesh must be dissipated, for flesh is a danc- 
ing-girl’s enemy, it will prove her death. Peo- 
ple don’t go to ballets to see quivering jelly. 
There are some dancing-girls, who either _are 
naturally stiff, or are ambitious to shine in 
their profession. The exercises are not the 
only gymnastics resorted to by these step-chil- 
dren of nature, and these ambitious girls. 
They are constantly striving to invent some 
new exercise which shall “turn” and “break” 
themselves. . It is said the beautiful M’lle 
Eugenie Florce—ambitious girl !—has invent- 
ed a process which possesses the advantage of 
simultaneously “turning” and “breaking” her. 
She lies on the floor of her chanber; her face 
is turned towards the floor. She then makes 
her servant, a German girl of immense weight, 
stand on her back and press with all the weight 





could be turned to substantial profit. Mr Shil- 
laber occasionally strikes out a gem in his old 
manner now, but his inspirations are not what 
they were. He is assistant editor to the Even- 
ing Gazette, and writes pleasantly for its pages 
each week, but appears to lack the energy to 
enter the field with the younger wits of our 
day.— Boston Cor. Hartford Press. 


SmauLut Pox in A Rattroap Car.—Quite 
an amusing scene occurred in the cars, some 
time ago, between New Brunswick and Prince- 
ton. When the cars stopped at the Princeton 
depot. a gentleman and lady, with considerable 
| baggage, entered the one in which I was sit- 
ting, after having their baggage safely locked 
up in the baggage-car, with the exception of a 





small bandbox, which the gentleman brought 
into the cars with him. They took a seat near 
me, the gentleman facing the lady; the band- 
box he placed on a seat behind her. As she 
was rather good-looking than otherwise, I took 
| the liberty of enquiring of a gentleman sitting 
near me who they were, and received the in- 
| formation desired. The train had started, and 
! I thought no more of the above mentioned 
, couple, but was gazing out of the window of 
| the car, when I heard a voice exclaim, “Sir?” 
This was spoken rather loudly, and with con- 
| siderable emphasis. I looked around, and my 
eyes fell immediately on the lady and gentle- 
‘man before referred to. I saw ata glance that 
there was something wrong, for the lady looked 
| pale, her lips quivered, and she was the picture 
| of distress. 

“What did you say, sir—what did vou say ?” 
| eried the lady, while trom the change of her 


of her body upon the danseuse, who often finds 
‘the pain so great, as to bring tears despite of 
| all her efforts. Several rival danseuses have 
| tried it, but were unable to withstand the pain. 
| She says she owes her marvelous lightness to 
| this exercise, which she repeatedly takes during 


the day. 

| A danseuse’s pains do not end here. She 
| has to expose herself almost every night she 
| plays to serious dangers. There was in the 
‘first act of Theophile Gautier’s ballet “La 
Peri,” so perilous a leap, the danseuse who 
filled the leading part did really place her life 
in jeopardy every night she played it One 
}evening, while Charlotta Grisile was dancing 
| the part, M. Petipas, her partner, failed to 
mind his business. She, lacking the proper 
support, fell down with such violence as to 
fracture her skull. They were obliged to stand 
in the giddiest postures on “practicables” not 
| wider than a lady’s hand. They are suspend- 
ed by iron wire, necessarily as light as possible 


‘for illusion’s sake—while “flying to the very | 


top or bottom of the theatre. There is the per- 
_petual danger of fire. And when the first crow’s 
foot traces its sinuous lines in the eye’s corner, 
and the slender form loses its Diana’s firm, full, 
and yet delicate outline in a mass of flesh—the 
danseuse’s career is ended. Until this fatal 
hour she receives a few hundred dollars a year 
for all these pains, for all these perils. —J’aris 
_ Correspondence New Orleans Picayune. 


A Tax.k Anpout Preservine Freuits.—In 


‘no other department of housekeeping has there | 


been so great progress, during the past dozen 
years, as in the preservation of fruits. It is 
now practicable to have a supply all the year, 


are: Some , convenient form of bottles or 
cans, a cooking vessel, and sugar. 

_The Fruits.—Fruits of all kinds are easily 
preserved, as are also rhubarb or pie-plant and 
tomatoes. The main supply of fruits proper 
for the year consists, in the order of abundance : 
First. Of peaches, when plenty. Second. 
Strawberries. Third. Cherries, when plenty. 
Fourth. Pears. Fifth. Raspberries and black- 
berries. Sixth. Huckleberries, etc. Apple- 
sauce is put up plentifully at different seasons, 
usually in the bottles first used for other fruits. 
Pie-plant and tomatoes are preserved in large 
quantities, so as to have an abundance when- 
ever wanted, until they cume again. Indeed, 
all the fruits are put up in supply to last until 
a new crop of each, and, in a season of special 
abundance, a two years’ stock is laid in. We 
seldom find much difference in bottles of fruits 
opened after one, two, and sometimes even 
three years. 

Bottles and Cans.—We have used a dozen 
different kinds, and succeeded with most of 
them, but have latterly settled down upon a 
simple form of glass bottle, ——_ quart size, 
for everything but tomatoes, and in part for 
these. Our chief failures have been with some 
tomatoes carefully put up in glass bottles, 
which fermented; yet we shall continue to 
use these, expecting that further experience 
will secure untailing success. We have never 
failed with tomatoes in sealed tin cans, large 
and small, and they do not seem to act upon 
the tin at all. Glass is always ocalevallie 
however, for all preserved fruits, &c., as un- 
pleasant effects may sometimes result from 
corrosion. Any kind of glass bottles will an- 
swer, if the neck be large enough to receive the 
fruit handily,‘and of such form as to admit of 
tight corking—if soft corks of good quality can 
be obtained to fit them. If the cas are soft- 
ened in hot water, pressed in firmly, and covered 
tightly with wax and cloth tied over, or with 
a well-waxed cloth tied on, they answer. A 
corked bottle inverted into a little tin dish or 
patty pan, or in a saucer, containing a spoonful 
or two of cement, is effectually closed, if care 
be taken not to leave any air-bubbles around 
the edge. The cement used is one and a half 
ounces of tallow melted with one pound of 
common rosin, in a tin or iron vessel. Make in 
quantity, and heat it up as often as needed ; 
every melting improves it. The only care re- 
quired in using wax for closing the bottle 
mouths is to have the necks wiped clean after 
the fruit is put in, so that the wax will adhere 
firmly to the glass. We now mainly use some 
kind of the patented bottles with covers closing 
upon an India rubber ring, which dispenses 
with wax. Any form that will absolutely shut 
out all access of air will answer every purpose. 

The Cooking Vessel.—The best is the Iron- 
porcelain kettles, quite common, which are very 
convenient for many cooking purposes. They 
are iron vessels coated on the inside with por- 
celain, or white earthenware, glazed. One 
holding five or six quarts will answer. Wide 
flat ones are preferable. Copper, or even 
brass vessels, if well cleaned, will do; or a tin 
pail or pan can be used. 

The Sugar.—For very nice preserved fruit, 
as white peaches and pears, the best refined A 
sugar is desirable, and for all kinds we think 
sugar as good as the refined B. sugar is best, 
and even cheapest on the whole. For apple- 
sauce, put into cans, for general family use, C, 
or the best light brown will answer. Our 
rule is to use just sugar enough to fit the differ- 
ent kinds of fruit for the table. Some families 
like more, and some less; hence no definite rule 
can be given. For the sweeter fruits, straw- 
berries, peaches, sweet pears, huckleberries, 
and the like, we use four or six pounds of sugar 
to the gallon of water, or one-half to three- 
fourths pounds to the pint. For more acid 
fruits, as cherries, plums, sourer pears, currants, 
crab apples, etc., about one pound to the pint, 
more or less, according to the acidity and ripe- 
ness.—American Agriculturist. 


A Costty Hovsr-Warminc.—Fifty years 
ago there lived in Edward street, Portman 
square, one Parmentier, confectioner to the 
Prince Regent. From his emporium, and that 
of Romualdo in Duke street, the routs given 
in the neighboring squares were sumptuously 
supplied. In this quarter lived keepers of 
china and glass-shops, who undertook, at a 
few hours notice, to furnish all the movables 
and ornaments for large routs, as chairs, ta- 
bles, china and glass, knives and forks, extra 
plate, looking-glasses, mirrors, girandoles, 
chandeliers, wax-lights, candelabra lamps, Au- 
relian shades, transparencies, vases, and other 
decorative items for a complete suite of rooms ; 
together with exotics and green-house plants, 
and a corps of artists to chalk the floors. It 
was by this almost magical aid that the Earl 
of Shrewsbury gave his magnificent. house- 
warming to the haut ton at his new mansion in 
Bryanstone square, which was then in so un- 
finished a state that the walls in many of the 
apartments were not even plastered. To the 
astonishment and delight of the guests, the 
whole mansion was thrown open, and every 
room was furnished and decorated in the most 
superb style. The principal drawing-room, 
with its numerous lamps and large looking- 
glasses, appeared one blaze of light; in con- 
trast to which, another room, in sombre gloom, 
resembled an Arcadian grove of orange and 
lemon trees and myrtles, part natural and part 
artificial. ‘The amusements consisted of a dra- 
matic representation, a concert, a dress-ball, a 
masquerade, and a sumptuous supper of three 
hundred covers. These elegant festivities cost 
the Earl severai thousand pounds. 

In the same neighborhood, at the corner of 
George-street, Mohammed, a native of Asia, 
opened a house for giving dinners in the Hin- 
dustanee style. All the dishes were dressed 
with curric-powder, rice, cayenne, and the 
finest spices of Arabia. A room was set apart 
for smoking from hookahs with Oriental herbs. 
The rooms were furnished with chairs and 
sofas made of bamhoo canes; and the walls 
were hung with Chinese pictures and other 


L. A. ELLIOT & CoO., 
Ne. 322 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON; 

IMPORTERS OF 


Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, &c. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(a Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf July 7. 


BINNEY & CoO.,° 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, 
‘ital 


PAPER, TWINE, &c. 
Ne. 64 Kilby St., Boston. 


Paper of any size or weight made to order. 
Apr. 14. 3m 








$$} 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO ° 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
— AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—AND— 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grase and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
KOs, &ee 








QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON: 
— AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


_ FACTORIES aT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
May 5. 3m 








FURNITURE. 


ALL WHO ARE IN PURSUIT 
see 
Well-emade, Substantial 
FURNITURE, 
AT THE 
MOST MODERATE PRICES 
THAT A 
GOOD ARTICLE CAN BE PRODUCED AT, 
ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE, 
AT OUR SALESROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
THE LARGE STOCK, 
OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


—oOr— 


Drawing-Reem Suites, 
Parlor Suites, 
Library Suites, 
Dining-Room Suites, 


BLACK WALNUT AND CHESTNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 
&es, &e., Ke. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS 


FURNITURE. 
July 7. 





BEST COOKING STOVE 


THE MARKET. 
“PEERLESS,” FOR COAL OR WOOD. 


The ‘‘PEERLESS”’ has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in use, together with such NEW FEATURES as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cookine Stove in 


the market. 

It is the ‘‘PEERLESS,”* because it is superior to all other 
Cooxing Stoves in Economy, Simplicity, Cleanliness, Baking, 
Roasting and Beauty. 

lst, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d, Simpticity. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled, and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

3d, CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baxina. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of equal 
temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oren, and that with- 
out turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th, Roastine. Accurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it, that it roasts 
aswell asa tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well mounted, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 

Each stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is 


claimed for it. 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & OI Nerth St., Boston. 
For rale by Stove Dealers thronghout the country. 
May 5. 3m 





INSURANCE. 


‘WHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 





Asiatic embellishments. Either Sidi Moham- | 
med’s capital was not sufficient to stand the | 


slow test of public encouragement, or the | 
scheme failed at once; for Sidi became bank- | 
rupt, and the undertaking was relinquished. | 
| —Temple-Bar. | 


NEwsboy.— | 


Gov. BouTWELL AND THE 
The late J. Q. A. Griffin, of Boston, nad a 
keen wit, and sometimes used it with great ef- | 
feet, even upon his best friends. Walking one | 
day, during the rebellion, down State street, | 
with his friend, Governor Boutwell, a newsboy | 
approached them with his papers under his arm, | 
shouting, ‘*’Ere’s the last edition—all about | 
the great Union victory!” ‘‘I must have that!” | 











said Boutwell, and he bought the paper. He | 
' scanned the columns curiously and eagerly, but 
‘there was no news of victory to be found. 
‘*Drat the boy,” said Boutwell, ‘I have been 
sold!” Then turning to his companion, he | 
asked, ‘What do you think, Griflin, will be-| 
' come of that boy who, in his young and tender | 

years, has learned to practice such deceit?” | 
| **His end,” replied Griffin, ‘is very evident. 
‘ Hle will probably become a country trader ; 
, then member of the Legislature ; then Gover- | 
‘nor; and at last sink down to be a member of 
' Congress. He is evidently tending that way.” 
| Boutwell made no sign, but for the rest of the 
| way seemed pondering over scenes in his past 
_ history.—Boston Commercial. 





A Literary Corscipencre.—A striking co- 
incidence of poetic conception and expression 


'oceurs in the. July number of the <Aflantic 


countenance, I felt assured that he had said nearly as good as the fresh picked. Instead of | Monthly. Two poems could not well be less 


something that went against the grain. 
**The small box is behind you, ma‘am,” said 


the young gentleman, with a look of surprise | to be brought out only for “company,” or special | 


at the young lady's altered appearance. 


at the top of her voice. 
Y.—where? I have never been 
_ “Behind you, ma’am, on the next seat be- 
hind you,” said the young gentleman, in a loud 
| tone, for the cars made such a rattling that he 
could not have been heard if he had attempted 
; to speak lower. 
“O! Mr. Y., for heaven's sake, save me! do 


“Where—where, Mr. 


'—oh, do! I know I shall catch it. 
it. I never have been vaccinated—oh, let me 
out, let me out; oh let me go into another car 
| —I can’t stay bere—I—I—I—TI'll surely catch 
it! Yes—yes, 1 know I will, there is no help 
for it—I feel it already—it’s coming—yes, it’s 
coming—ough—ough—.” Then, calmng her- 
i self a little, she said, very coaxingly :— 


I never had, 


the dried apples, peach, cherries, and currants, 
and the concentrated costly jars of preserves, 


occasions, it is now easy, and economical in 


supply of good, naturally flavored, almost fresh 
pie plant, strawberries, cherries, black berries, 
raspberries, peaches, huckleberries, apple-sauce, 
ete. The fruit thus kept is healthful, and, 
with high-priced butter, a cheap bottle of nice 
fruit upon the tea-table is economical, as it 
‘furnishes both nutriment and condiment. There 
are various contrivances and methods for ac- 
complishing the object, and each season brings 
out from half a dozen to two dozen new de- 
vices. In what follows, we speak wholly from 
home experience, remarking that we have 
latterly been almost uniformly successful in 
securing a full supply of various fruits that have 
been agreeable to the home circle as well as to 


| parallel. 


alike than Longtellow’s **On translating the 


Divina Commedia” and Bryant's ** The Death of | 
Slavery.” But they each use the same image, | 


: * s Pete . vit in similar language—the wide 
“The small pox behind me!” screamed she money as well as in health, to have a daily and embody it in simila guag 


dissimilarity of theme and _ reterence, together 
with the fact that they appear at the same date | 
in the same periodical, adding interest to the) 
Longfellow addresses the shade of 


| the ‘‘poet saturnine™ :-— 


' 


i visitors. The chief requisites, after the fruits, | —The Nation. 


“T enter, and see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles. 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass. 

Bryant addresses the shade of the ‘Great 
Wrong,” which he sends, **accursed of God,” to 
take its place *‘with baleful memories of the 
elder time” :— 

**Lo, the foul phantoms, silent in the gloom 

Of the flown ages, part to yield thee room.” 

\ 








and cash assets exceeding 

$400,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire.on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr.. 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel KE. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
May 26. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

H. N. Hooper, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Invinc Morse Secretary. 





TEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


N 
COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 


' the United States, has been uniformly successful. alwaye | 


making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 


ers. Last cash dividend, rorty Pen CENT. It is strictly an | : 
| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in al: | constantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- | 


its workings and tendencies. 
Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 


sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid | 


exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wilt 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefita of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. ‘ 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter. M. P. Wilder. Sewell 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis. Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS. Presedent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Seeretary. 
W. W. Mortasp, Medical Examiner. ly July 7. 


COMPANY OF 





OYAL INSURANCE 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE............-++--- MANAGER. 
seeeeeve 310,000,000 
36,000,000 


Authorized Capital ...... GAR 
Paid upc pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1364 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 
Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 


other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildingsin- | 


sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most waguestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


claims. 
Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON;, 
Agent and Atterney fer the Company. 
M. C. WHIGGINSON, Surveyo™ ly July 7. 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 
39 State Street, 


BOSTON. 


—_——— 


ORGANIZED 18438. 


——— 


= $3,646,330 
750,000 
Total Surplus Dividend, = 2,059,286 


= 31,767,485 


Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, 
Last Cash Return, et Sa" ime 


Amount Insured, - 


DIRECTORS: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
HOMER BARTLETT, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES S. AMORY, 
JAMES STURGIS, 

JOHN A. ANDREW, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


THIS COMPANY TAKES 
SINGLE RISKS 


— ON — 


FIRST CLASS LIVES 
TO THE AMOUNT 


i OF a 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASH, 


Or ONE-HALF IN CASH anda NOTE ON INTEREST AT 
SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given 


for the remainder. 


It isa PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and inaures at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 
the ACTUAL CosT, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 
suring. 


Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRIED WO 
MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS. Cred- 


itors may insure the lives of debtors. 


Lire INsuRANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited 
to the CONDITION OF PERSONS WHO ARE IN THE RECEIPT OF A 
SMALL AND UNCERTAIN INCOME, but as a JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 
FOR CAPITALISTS, taking into account the contingency of an 
early disease. 


This Cownpany issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 
ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS : and if, after the pay- 
ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments 
are discontinued a paid-up policy will be given for as many 
tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 


premiums paid. 


This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with | 
business men. It offers the following advantages :— 

Ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be 
laid aside, without embarrassment or inconvenience, for the 
benefit of the families of the insured. 

2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will 
have been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions 
or surplus, a policy will become a source of income, instead 
of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 

3d. In case of any reverse or disappointment in business, 
which might render it difficult for the insured to continue 
the payment of the annual premiums, it is hia privilege to 
receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the 


premiums paid, and so relieve himself, without loss, of fur- 





ther pecuniary obligati to the Company. 


This Company issues Expowment Pouicies, payable upon 
the arrival at the ages of 40, 45, 50, 55, or 60, or upon prior 
decease. The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- 
son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid 
during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- 
sonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whose 
benefit insurance is effected specially need this provision 


| while the younger members are least capable of self-help. 











. H.—A Gentleman who 
etc bs years fom a bees A orig 
Decay, and all tog humanity, send free to all who need it, 
the recipe and directions for makin 

which he was cured. Sufferers 

vertiser’s experience, can do s0 by 

confi JOH 


May 5. 3m* No. 18 Chambers St., New York. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, 


TC. 








AUSTIN - wae YY 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 
116 Milk Street, cer. Batterymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
S$. H. AUSTIN. 
May 19. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO. 


—_— 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


D. G. HANDY. 
3m ® 





——— 
7 


Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Besten! 
May 19. 3m 


pAtst & CARPENTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF & "RIALS POR PAINTERS’ USE 
FOR SALE AT 
store 107 & 109 State Street. 
Factery 73 te 79 Clinton Street. 


May 19. 6m 
TTABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reems Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared to design and execute — description 
of walkend ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass. Every description of wood finished in waz 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 








LUCAS HABERSTROK. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDRAM. 
Feb. 17. tt 





SCHOOLS. 


CH we@.1 ; 


y RL VAST 2 8 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 

Fatt Term commences Sept. 10, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 

Nov. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 





« 


PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS. &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 


highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
ParER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


May 19. 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


M. Ba Oe OG 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 

Flowers, furnished with dispatch. 
FUNERAL FLoweRrs neatly preserved at moderate prices 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended te. 
Open from 6 A.M. to 9 ea Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
July 7. t 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





no KINSLEY & FRENCH 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Strect, Bestom 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


July 7. 6m 





FINANCIAL. 


Coe er? GOLD AGENCY. 


J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO.” 
Ne. 11 Phenix Bailding, Boston, Muan. 


Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 





. PROFESSIONAL. 


D R. E. BLA K E 
DENTIST, 


Ne. 16 Eliot Street, Beston. 
Jan. 27. lyr 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


Cr OF BOSTON.—QuvarantT1NE.-In Board 
of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 
after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 
fore in force establishing quarantine regulations in regard 
to vessels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 
ican ports, south of the capes of Virginia, including Norfolk, 
shall be detained upon the quarantine grounds until they 
receive the proper clearance from the Port Physician. 

A true copy, Attest : 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
June 30. 





MITY OF BOSTON.—Pustic Latin Scnoot. 
J Candidates for admission to the Public Latin School 

will present themselves for admission on FRIDAY, the 

thirty-first day of August next. at nine o'clock, A.M. 

They will bring certificates of good moral character from 
their last instructors—that they are at ‘least TEN years of 
age, from their parents or guardians—of vaccination from 
their family physicians unless they come from public 
schools. 

They will be examined in Reading, Spelling, Geography, 
in the rudiments of Grammar, and of mental and writen 
Arithmetic, FRANCIS GARDNER, Master. 

July 21. 

MITY OF BOSTON.—Punsuic Linrary.— 
/ The subscriber hereby gives notice, that in compliance 
with the requirements of the fourteenth article of the 
second chapter of the Rules and Regulations of the Public 
Library, all books must be returned on or before WrpNespay, 
THE FIRST DAY OF AUGUST NEXT, under @ penalty of a fine of 
one dollar. The Library will then be closed for the Annual 
Examination required by law, and will be redpened on the 
earliest day possible, of which due notice will be given. 

Kty order of the Trustees. 

C.C. JEWETT, Superintendent. 








The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 | 





ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1866, EACH MEM- 


32.000,000 | 


percent, for 22 years, and the slight rariation in this ratio 
from year to year, as shown by the Reports of the Company, 
| make it clear that their business is conducted systematically 
| and with the strictest economy. | 
| 4. The stability of the Company, offering aa it does abso- | 
| lute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its | 


| ation which must have weight with cautious and far-seeing 

| men. j 
5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- 
age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- } 
warrantably large commissions, to run that swift race Sor | 
business that ts done all over the country, nor work up novel 

plans to captivate those who take but a auperficial view of the 
science and principle of Life Insurance, speaks volumes in 
its favor, when one considers the nature of the investment | 


i 


made in a life policy. | 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILL BE MADE | 


BER SHARING IN PROPORTION TO THE AMOUNT CON- 
TRIBUTED BY HIM. i 


N. B.—The white Library Card must be shown when a 
book is returned 2t July 21. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount? 

/) Hore Cemetery. Crry Hatt, April 28, 1866. The 
public are rexpectfully informed that trom the first of May 
to the firat of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Morse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Kailroad, corner Tremont and 
Bromfield streets, at 1.10, 2.10,3.10 o'clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3 30 and 6 o'clock, P.M. 

The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, ston- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 

Through fare each way, 16 centa. 

By order of the Board of Trustees 
May 5. tf CUARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 





VITY OF BOSTON.—Pustic Batuixe Ac- 

J commopations.—The City Council of Boston, having 
authorized the establishment of suitable FREE BATHING 
ESTABLISHMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston. the joint special committee Laving the same | 
in charge, announce their Location and Kegulation as fol- 
lows :— 

Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge, near Charles street. 

No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 

No. 3, East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street. 

No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad street. 

No. 5, South Boston, south end of L street. 

No. 6, Dover street Bridge, South pier. 

Regulations.—The Baths will be open for use daily from 


June | to September 30, 1866, on week days from 5 o'clock 


A.M. to9 o'clock P.M. Males, from 5 to 7 A.M., from 1] 
A M. to 3, P.M., and from 7 to9 P.M. Females, from & to 
10 A.M., and from 4to 6, P.M. Sundays, from 6 to 9 o’ciock 


A.M, for males only. 


The Baths will be closed at 10 o'clock P.M., on weeb. days, 


Information will be afforded upon all mat- ,,,; x; 9} o'clock A.M. on Sundays. 


Fach bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female 


ected . 3 } N 
setae st with LIFE ENSURANCE,; | bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 


upon application at the office, or by corren- | Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintend- 


pendence with the President or Secretary, 


| ent at three cents each. 


Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premises, 


| and suthority to withhold the facilities from all not con- 


forming to these rules. 


No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 


lowed on the premises ; and any person guilty of defacing 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


; the dreasing-rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking. or 
| cutting, will be excluded from the 


Baths, or arrested, ac- 


President. cording to the nature of the 


All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 


| rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci- 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


| sion shall be final. 


A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will 


| preserve order and euforce these regulations in conference 
Secretary. vith the Superintendent. 


WILLIAKN W. MORELAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 


,¢ 


| 
May 26. 10t } 


C2 The committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 





| eaeh bather to so use P and 


egul. hie or her 
onduct as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 


| BATHS a complete success. 


Per order Committee on Bathing Accommodations. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 
Bostox, June 1, 1966. Jrne 2. 
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WRITTE 
Love me a 
Of some 
small, 
That glide: 
© love! 
Love me li 
The gras 
Or blossom 
O love! 
Love mea 
That ple: 
At stilly ev 
O love! 
Love me lil 
Of her w 
As she anot 
O love! 


7 


A Passacs 


TR 


When t 
under thesé 
from living 
for dead, al 
darkening 
had sueced 
“time-draft 
had been 
delivered. 
the shore, 
Never had 
complished 
anticipated 

Clubin fi 
idea, to pu 
life—to pas 
from it; to 
to experim 
blow and s 
hind him al 

Rantaine 
light. He h 
to make Ra 
possible rev¢ 
disappearing 
of disappea 
the Durande 
while doin 
name, woul 

Whoever 
this shipwre 
mon happy. 
moment; hi 
enfir 
his shaded 
and filmy, h 
The shadow 

Clubin lox 
around him 
low and si 
rich! The 
he had solve 

He had so 
rising, and 
ended by en 
to the rock 
Besides, it w 


word, 


time to get o 
Clubin hope 
Standing 
his arms and 
pocrisy had 
years. Ile 
to goodness. 
of a man unt 
been a knav 
hood had wo 
He was a m« 
of a good ma 
was the pri: 
mummy-case 
back the win 
villain withi 
lic esteem. 
To pass fo 
the characte 
evil and spe 
suffocated hit 
away this | 
obliged, inst 
A. hypocrite 
He counts uy 
a punishinent 
soul, to appe 
wish to devot 
yet to be co 
always on th 
stantly ; to 
wickedness ; 
beauties; to 
faults; to wa 
and the tones 
action or movi 
nothing more 
The odiou 
the hypocrit: 
tinually is 1 
ruse gives to 
to the hyp: 
mixture con 
are bitter md 
vomiting it fi 
rible to him. 
For there are 
esteems hiimé 
sonality in tl 
motion as tl 
of raising itse 
spoiled, who 
by resigning 
feebleness de 
crite is a Tit: 
Clubin 
wronged. W 
not have ask« 
worth a hun 
Why had th 
not his fault. 
pleasures of li 
this torture of 
agreeable, of 
ed, of having 
ent face from 
do violence t 
lies. 
At length | 
be revenged. 
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